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STUDY OF CITIZENSHIP AND CONSERVATION are 
both represented in our cover picture this month with a 
photograph taken at Camp Mountain View, Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. The camp is owned and operated by Moun- 
tain View school district, El Monte. Citizenship is stressed 
by giving the young campers wholesome experience in the 


responsibilities and privileges of American citizenship; 
conservation is emphasized by projects in tree planting, 
prevention of erosion, and fire prevention. Vice-principal 
Margaret Kennedy is camp director; Charles Kranz is dis- 
trict superintendent. Photo by Willard Payne, assistant 
superintendent. 








» AVERAGE CALIFORNIA TEACHER a [ES 
Dn @ryeeyed jrlleyeye ) will increase in 1958-59. Of the 744 school distri: ; re. J 
FRO) Mt iP els le If 1816, : porting in a CTA Research survey, 158 have ac ted If 
higher salaries, and an additional 393 either exp: + or pS 
‘s+ $f@tewide professional news have proposed to do so. Only 163 districts have + hed- 
ules which provide for no increase in pay. Di ‘ricts 
which have adopted schedules also seem to be 1 ising 
the maximum pay at a faster rate than the min num 
salary. If the survey is accurate, average beg: :ning 
salaries next year will probably go up slightly over $200, 
but the teacher with the maximum salary may receive 
» FOURTH ANNUAL SEMINAR for CTA Chapter _ over $675 more in 1958-59. 


Presidents will be held at Asilomar August 24 to 27, with , ie ( 
approximately 450 chapter presidents expected to at- » PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK in pay week , 
tend. As usual, the Seminar will be jointly financed by Z last month) saw — reds - _— . d m otra as 
CTA and participating CTA chapters. Local presidents ouse 60 parents and frends. Many a. - = 
rate the meeting as helpful in administering effective achievement ve academic subjects, especially physics ~ 
CTA chapters, offering intensive study of methods and and — yr er = a aoe were = 
techniques in chapter leadership. All presidents will be  PT@Paree anc’ distributed’ space ge Oe 
a folder giving planning hints, and CTA Southern Sec- § inc 


eT ene pane chaser wer terior dents tion issued a similar printed piece. “Education on Trial,” § tea 


og A da cata ditiaa tara taaiiaiae a weekly series with Tro Harper as moderator, will con- | for 


tinue through June (KQED, San Francisco, Channel 9, § cat 
Wednesdays 7:30 p.m.). A kit, “Accent on Youth,” out- § ex 
lining a professional program, was prepared by Mabel §f ind 
Perryman and distributed by CTA to 185 radio stations J 0\ 
and 30 television outlets. Slides and localized spots were §f all 
widely used, as were NEA films “Desk for Billie” and fj tha 


>» NEW CHARTERS granted by CTA include: No. 583, 
Mira Loma Teachers Association, Riverside county; No. 
584, Santa Rosa Valley Teachers Association, Sonoma 
county; No. 585, Reed District Teachers Association, 


Marin county; No. 586, Ross School District Teachers 


Association, San Joaquin county. Charter No. 505 has Hot ay Senne. rs 
been changed from Jefferson Union Teachers Associa- >» KQED, incidentally, gives teachers a break during the § am 
tion to Jefferson Union Elementary Teachers Association month of May. During this month, those teachers who ff tax 
(Fresno county). would like to become subscribers but who can’t seem to § wh 


get the necessary $10 together, can become one (or as § Ap) 
>» REGIONAL SCIENCE FAIRS have had more than the station calls them “viewer-sponsors”) for only $5. ret 
their usual share of interest this Spring, due to the Sponsors receive KQED in Focus, the monthly bulletin. 


newly-awakened national conscience on the subject of y 
science. San Diego County Science Fair screened more ANOTHER CALIFORNIA STATION, KRON in San =e 
than 1,200 projects; Siskiyou jumped from 50 exhibits Francisco, was one of two television stations in the coun- § sior 
in 1957 to 125 this year; Fresno had more than 300. The __tY to receive the Alfred I. duPont Radio and Television ff this 
Bay Area Science Fair which draws on a number of Wards for 1957, in ceremonies in Washington. The cita- ff a st 
counties. was held in April at San Francisco’s Academy __ ‘ation mentioned the station’s “devotion to significant § tior 
of Science. Visitors the first day numbered 20,000, the a. in — use et - : medium for the en- \T 
second, 21,000, largest number ever attending. Two Bay _—‘'@"Sement and enrichment of public experience. 


Area entrants will go on to the National Science Fair » A LARGE PERCENTAGE of today’s teachers feel ff con 
in Flint, Michigan, May 7-10. They are: John Beahrs, 4 ease with most of the parents of their students, ac-§ ties 
Palo Alto high school, who received the award for his cording to the findings of a survey on teacher-parent § Cal: 
project on separation of rare earth elements, and Larry relationship recently completed by the California Con-§ witl 
Dahlkvist, Cubberly High, Palo Alto, whose entry deals gress of Parents and Teachers in cooperation with CTA. and 
with the growth of algae, which may eventually help Questionnaires were distributed by the 33 districts and J Stuc 
to feed the world's population. Both students, with their two undistricted councils of the Congress. In answer Cali 
teachers, will be in Flint this month. to the question, “Do you feel at ease with parents i »BI 
general?” 98% who answered replied in the affirmative 
) FOUR CALIFORNIA TEACHERS won foreign or To “Are there parents with whom you do not feel a 
domestic all-expense trips in the Bold Journey Teacher —gase>” 45% said yes. Reasons given indicated that these 
Awards program which climaxed March 29 with an NEA parents were either critical or defensive, refused to ac 
Travel Division luncheon in Washington. Winners were cept their child’s limitations, or had a superior attitude. 
judged on professional preparation, imaginative teach- 
ing, and use of the Bold Journey television series as a SIXTEEN HISTORY TEACHERS from all over the fron 
classroom resource. Californians listed were William R. U.S. have been selected as Coe Fellows in Americal, 7) 
Sanford, Mira Costa; Blanche M. Striker, Pedro Valley; _ history studies for the summer quarter at Stanford Unig... : 
Mary Herd de Rieras, Gompers, and Gerald E. Moore, __ versity. This is the third season for the special provramg ,._. 
Claremont. The show is sponsored by Ralston Purina launched in 1955 with a grant of $10,000 from thé, 
Company over ABC network. William Robertson Coe Fund. Coll 
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»GOOD NEWS FOR TEACHERS came last month 
when it was learned that the new U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling could put back into the pockets of teachers 
as much as $20 million every year. U.S. Treasury regu- 
lation 6291 liberalizes the deductability of educational 
expenses of teachers from income subject to Federal 
income taxes. It differs from previous rulings in that 
teachers may now deduct expenses incurred voluntarily 
for further education; past rulings applied only to edu- 
cation required by school boards. James L. McCaskill, 
executive secretary of the NEA Legislative Commission, 
indicated that he thought educational expenses could 
now be deducted by public school teachers in practically 
all cases for in-service summer training. He feels also 
that proposed legislation currently before Congress, in- 
cluding the King-Jenkins bill, is now unnecessary. 

The Treasury regulation is retroactive to 1954, but 
amended returns must be filed within four years of the 
tax year under consideration. This means that teachers 
who did not get amended returns for 1954 under the 
April 15, 1958, wire will be able only to file amended 
returns beginning with 1955. 


») NEA MEMBERSHIP at the time of the Council meet- 
ing was 48,539, according to NEA Director Jennie Ses- 
sions. The figure was expected to pass the 50,000 mark 
this month. The NEA Relations commission proposed 
a strong promotion of unified dues and payroll deduc- 
tion plans. 


») THE ASIA SOCIETY has announced a series of sum- 
mer programs on Asia for in-service teachers and other 
community leaders, to be held at colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the U.S. The program at University of 
California in Berkeley will run from June 16 to July 26, 
with fifteen grants-in-aid of $165 each for tuition, travel 
and maintenance. Inquiries should go to East Asia 
Studies, Institute of International Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 


) BETTER TEACHING of mathematics was a primary 
concern of 2,000 educators when the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics held its 36th annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, April 9-12. One of the conference 
high spots included an evaluation of mathematics teach- 
ing i the United States by a panel of exchange teachers 
from Denmark, Italy and the United Kingdom. 


>THE | RTY-TWO FELLOWSHIPS of $250 each are 
i ble to West Coast junior-high school science in- 
rs for attendance at the 5th annual West Coast 
cr Conference for science teachers at Oregon State 
e in Corvallis, June 15 to July 3. 
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» TEACHING CAREER MONTH in April was a major 
project of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. Main objectives of TCM 
are to raise the prestige of teaching, to encourage larger 
numbers of qualified children to become teachers, to in- 
fluence more competent teachers to remain in the pro- 
fession, and to educate parents to the opportunities and 
rewards the profession offers their children. 


>» DR. JAMES B. CONANT’'S plan for the curriculum of 
the ideal U.S. high school appeared in the April 14 issue 
of LIFE Magazine as part of LIFE’s series on “Crisis in 
U.S. Education.” Based on his firsthand survey of the 
ideal schools, Dr. Conant presents an answer to the cen- 
tral problem of U. S. education: how to raise its intel- 
lectual quality, yet preserve its traditional democratic 
ideals. 


>» THEME OF THE 1958 conference of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions (NASSTA) will be “Improved Communication for 
a More Effective Association.” Conference will be held 
on the campus of Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea, 
Ohio, June 26-28. Robert McKay, CTA governmental 
relations executive, will be one of the principal speakers. 


» DISTRESSING REPORTS on national fitness directs 
attention to the 60th national convention of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. With the theme “Forward with Fitness in ’58,” 
the Association made special awards to President Eisen- 
hower for establishing the Presidential Council on Youth 
Fitness, and to Vice President Nixon for leadership of 
the group. 


» “SPOTLIGHT ON SCHOOLS,” in its March 9 na- 
tional broadcast, picked up the story of Arturo Baca, 
blind teacher from Sacramento. Baca’s story, “Blindness 
Is Only a Nuisance,” appeared in the February issue of 
CTA Journal. 


» MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, assistant direc- 
tor of the NEA’s Research Division and expert on school 
law, will retire July 1. Dr. Remmlein joined NEA in 1936. 
She will devote time to teaching, writing and doing con- 
sultative work. She is succeeded by Martha Ware, for- 
merly her assistant, who came to NEA in 1955. 


» MAY ISSUE of Better Homes & Gardens concerns itself 
with present teacher education courses, posing the ques- 
tion: “How Well Are Our Teachers Being Taught?” John 
Keats, author of Schools Without Scholars, says “Never 
worse!” while Professor Robert H. Beck, University of 
Minnesota, takes the opposite view with, “Never better!” 


» DR. WILLARD E. GIVENS, for 18 years executive 
secretary of NEA, has been appointed director of educa- 
tion of the Supreme Council 33° Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction of the U.S.A., to 
develop a program of education in Americanism. 


» DAVID H. RUSSELL, professor of education at UC 
in Berkeley, has been elected president of the American 
Educational Research Association of NEA. 


A wonderful way toward a more wonderful world for you! 


... Uf you are the one to introduce 


Our Wonderful World 


to parents in your area! 


If you want a pleasant and rewarding part-time vocation, this message is for you! 


The School and Library Division of Spencer Press, in cooperation with Sears Roebuck and Company, 
cordially extends to qualified teachers and administrators the opportunity to offer Our Wonderful World to 
families in any community of their choice. 
This is a unique opportunity in many ways; primarily so because 
Our Wonderful World itself is unique. There is nothing else like it 
in the world! Teachers who have used Our Wonderful World 
in their classrooms know how quickly children come to love it—for 
reference in connection with their school work, and just the joy of 
reading. Think of their delight in having these volumes in their homes! 
And who better than an educator can describe to parents the 
many ways Our Wonderful World will contribute to their children’s 
mental growth on the road to maturity? Here is satisfaction 
that few part-time vocations can offer you! 





For you, then . . . a stimulating, enjoyable way to augment your income in a 


measure limited only by the amount of time devoted to it. Se eee wane 


Herbert S. Zim, 
Please write for our brochure titled “‘A Wonderful Way,” and for our Editor-in-Chief 


“Qualification Form.’ You will receive prompt attention. 
—CYRIL G. EWART, Sales Manager .. . School & Library Division, SPENCER PRESS, INC. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, The AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, The CHILDREN’S HO R. 


CTA 
Please Post This On Your Bulletin Board 











Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 
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ENATE BILL 3311 by Senator James Murray and its 

companion bill HR 10763 by Representative Lee Met- 
calf are pending in Congress. These bills represent the 
proposal of the NEA for immediate massive aid for public 
education in the United States. If enacted into law, this 
proposal would provide about 75 million dollars of fed- 
eral aid to California the first year and would increase to 
300 million dollars by the fourth year of its operation. 
Money apportioned to the states could be used either for 
school buildings or for teachers’ salaries, according to 
plans to be developed by the states themselves. For the 
first time a federal aid proposal is commensurate with the 
educational needs of the country. This plan, if adopted, 
would offer no possibility of federal control, because its 
distribution would be controlled within the states. If any 
controls were to develop, they would be state and not 
federal. 

Economists agree that present methods of financing 
public education cannot much longer carry the load. 
Some major breakthrough in tapping the wealth of the 
economy must be found if public education is to avoid 
major crises in the next ten years. This pending proposal 
is just such a major departure from traditional tax policies 
in school support. 

The major sources of taxpaying ability are now largely 
preempted by the Federal government. In terms of the 
total economy, the property tax is a shrinking source of 
wealth. In 1956 corporate profits and compensation of 
employees amounted to 81% of the total national income. 
These increasing sources of wealth have traditionally 
paid very little taxes to support the public schools. If such 
wealth is to carry a portion of the education load, the taxes 
must be levied by the Federal government. The question 
is not so much who will pay the tax, as it is what kind of 
wealth will be used as an index of the amount of tax to 
be paid. Recent analysis of tax collections are difficult, 
but in 1953 over 96% of the taxes on personal income and 
corporate income were paid to the Federal government. 
When one remembers that 81% of the national income is 
represented in employee compensation and corporate 
profits, one is struck with the fact that state and local gov- 
ernments are operating on tax sources which represent 
but a small portion of the taxpaying power of the total 
economy. 

If legislation were pending which proposed from 75 to 
300 millions of additional state aid we would make every 
effort to secure its passage. The time has come for the 
friends of education to stand up and be counted. Do we 
really understand why Federal Aid is unavoidable if we 
are fairly to harness the total national economy in support 
of the expanding needs of the schools? Do we really want 
Federal Aid? 

The reason why no significant national support for ed- 
ucation has ever been voted is that the profession itself 
has not really understood the problem and told the peo- 
ple the facts. If we really want Federal Aid, the time for 
action has come. 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


ETTING ASIDE the alternative of seeking an initia- 

tive constitutional amendment to provide increased 
state aid for support of schools, the State Council of Edu- 
cation in semi-annual meeting moved for development 
and adoption of a sound school financial program in the 
1959 Legislature. 

Since the Legislature is making a study of the in- 
creasing needs of education and since the current finan- 
cial condition of the state government is precarious, 
the Council at its meeting at Asilomar April 11-12 
accepted the recommendation of its Financing Public 
Education committee to defer “going to the people” in 
favor of pursuing a realistic program at the session 
beginning next January. 


Lieutenant Governor Harold J. “Butch” Powers, 
making a surprise appearance before the Council Satur- 
day morning, dramatized the action of CTA’s governing 
body when he called for a change in the state’s tax 
system in order to meet the rising costs of educating an 
increase of 200,000 pupils a year. 


“State revenues for the first nine months of the 1957-58 
fiscal year have been $7,600,000 below budget esti- 
mates,” he said. “We must choose between deficit finan- 
cing and adequate taxes to support the schools.” 

The Council voted its approval of the proposed 
$250,000,000 state school construction bond issue and 
the $200,000,000 bond issue for general state buildings 
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New CTA President 


MARY STEWART RHODES of San Luis Obispo was 
elected president of California Teachers Association at 
the organization meeting of the board of directors at 
Asilomar April 12. She is the first woman to serve in this 
position since the organization of the parent society 
in 1863. 


A native of Minnesota, Mary earned her AB degree at \fon- 
mouth College in Illinois. She first came to California in 1936 to 
win her master’s degree at University of Southern California, re- 
turning to this state in 1943 to teach. 

She became president of CTA’s Central Coast Section in 195] 
and was elected to the state board of directors in 1953. She now 
begins her fifth year of service on the board. 

In 1955 she married Alvin Rhodes, county superintendent of 
schools for San Luis Obispo county. They both have wide inter- 
ests in county and statewide civic and professional groups. 

Mrs. Rhodes teaches English and Latin at San Luis Obispo 
Senior High School. She has been a classroom teacher during her 
entire professional career. Her interests and hobbies include travel, 
camping, and photography. 

She hopes to attend Section Council meetings when invited 
and she will take part in all the Section leadership training 
conferences next fall. 

In March Mrs. Rhodes was elected “Teacher of the Year” by 
the San Luis Obispo Federated Women’s Clubs. 





(including state colleges and the University of Califor- 
nia). Both propositions will be on the November general 
election ballot. 


OPPOSE TAX REDUCTION 

However, it vigorously opposed an initiative to reduce 
the state sales tax. The proposal would increase income 
taxes in higher brackets and reduce sales tax from three 
per cent to two per cent. The net loss in revenue to the 
state would seriously affect the financing of the public 
schools, according to Paul Ehret, reporting as chairman 
of the Financing Public Education committee. 

“Increased state revenue will be required to finance 
present state services and additional educational needs. 
This will involve retention of present taxes and new and 
additional taxes, including a possible increase in the 
income tax,” he said. 


SUPPORT FEDERAL AID 

Strong support for Federal aid was voiced by the 
Council in accepting recommendations of the NEA Re- 
lations commission, the Financing Public Education 
committee, the executive secretary's annual report, and 
in the wording of a formal resolution directed to Cali- 
fornia congressmen. Specifically, endorsement was indi- 
cated for Senate bill 3311 and House resolution 1763, 
NEA-sponsored measures now before the U.S. Congress. 

With the Legislature in a prolonged special session 
over water problems which stalled approval o! the 
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budget, the Council still hoped that a pending pay raise 
bi!! for state college instructors would be enacted. The 
Cc uncil approved a statement of principle which read: 


Low college salaries are threatening the quality of instruction 
in ‘he public schools of California. Academic employees are so 





state colleges and the University of California should be enacted 
without delay.” 


EQUAL PAY PLAN 
In the face of recently-stated opinions that science 
and mathematics teachers should receive higher induce- 





































ion at po rly paid that the state colleges and other institutions of higher ment pay, the Council adopted a resolution presented 

ors learning are unable to recruit enough competent instructors to } » Salary Sche i oe ; ee. 1 

* train the teachers needed by the elementary and secondary schools by the Salary Sche dule s and Tre nds committe e provid 

in. this of the state. ing “that teachers in all areas of instruction should be 

ociety “The state colleges are unable to compete with business and given equal consideration in the application of salary 
industry, particularly those seeking technical and scientific skills, schedules, regardless of the subject area or grade level 

+ hie for the available manpower. State college salaries are lower than is gilahal 1 ee cae : 

a those paid in junior colleges. in which they are engaged. 

1936 to ac iis aid ; ‘ . 

nia, re- | —_ the need for mare than Eat gore _ college in- An additional principle to be incorporated in the offi- 
sructens Se aa Tae a With competent, cial Salary Policy of CTA was adopted by the Council: 

n 195] well-trained individuals, the quality o the resulting graduates iz / 7 ae we ig : te 

Le new entering the profession and the level of instruction in the public In order to preserve desirable ratios between beginning 
schools will deteriorate steadily, with the boys and girls of the and maximum salaries in adopted salarv schedules, 

. state the ultimate victims. aia galt 

dent of —— school districts should use percentage salary adjustments 

e inter- Since the state colleges are the prime source of new teachers basialatins eck: Shue adiieaiaaes s 

5. within the state, the caliber of the instructional staff in those in- instead of flat adjustments. 

—— stitutions is of utmost concern to the teaching profession and the EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

‘Ing her public schools. «“ - : : 

travel ae ; rs a The School and Its Program,” an interpretative state- 

ee. The current inadequate salaries serve seriously to impair the ‘ ‘ : 

‘nina ability of the colleges and the university to train the hundreds of ment which had been presented to the Council last 

vanes thousands of new teachers needed. December for reaction and criticism, was distributed as 

“Immediate legislative action is imperative to meet the crisis. a 76-page printed booklet. This is the first time a state- 
eer” le Bills now pending in the special session of the State Legislature 3 


to grant a five per cent raise to the academic employees of the 


(Continued to-page 10) 


More Council pictures on next two pages—all by 
Madison Devlin, San Francisco. Report written by 
J. Wilson McKenney, CTA Journal editor. 


yqptudies School Costs 


At the organization meeting of the CTA Board of Di- 
rectors held during a luncheon at Asilomar April 12, 
Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes, extreme right, was elected 
president. To her left and around the table are Walter 
Maxwell, Executive for Administration; Charles Herbst, 
newly elected member from the Southern Section; Jack 


Robinson, Jack Rees, John Palmer, Helen Johnson, sec- 
retary to the Board; Sarah Carter, Helen Von Garden, 
reelected member; Mary Catherine Smith, Executive Sec- 
retary Arthur F. Corey, Ben Kellner, reelected member; 
and Mary Ball, Council Activities Executive. 
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IMPORTANT WORK of the State Council of 
Education is conducted by the ten standing 
committees, which met through the afternoon 
and evening of April 11. Above is the Youth 
Activities and Welfare committee, with Con- 
sultant Walter Maxwell at right. To his left 
is Mrs. Eloise Honett, newly appointed chair- 
man of the group. 
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PRESIDENT JACK REES, upper left, ponders a 
knotty question as the Legislative committee 
discusses issues far into the night. Committee 
secretary, Elinor Shaw, right, takes notes. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES in the 
schools concerns Mary Zuber (standing) as 
she conducts a discussion of projected publi- 
cations in this field. To her left are Mark Erick- 
son, field representative who acts as con- 
sultant, and Pauline Chandler, committee 
secretary. 


SALARY SCHEDULES and Trends committee 
had good news to report in advancing pay 
levels for California teachers. Shown left to 
right are Member Helen Bailey, Consultant 
John Bright of CTA Research, Chairman C. 
Douglas Barnes, and Recorder Louise Hind- 
man. 


PAUL EHRET, chairman of the Financing 
Public Education committee, looks prayerful 
as he listens to a debate on state aid. In the 
far corner is Dr. Henry Magnuson, director of 
educational research for the State Department 
of Education. Helen Johnson, secretary to the 
executive secretary, is seated at left. 


All photos by Madison Devlin 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS interested in interna- 
tional relations took part in a discussion led 
by Esme M. Jesson, chairman of the committee 
(center). 


TEACHER EDUCATION and the recurring 
problems of credential revision occupied the 
attention of the Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion, which met in the Asilomar chapel. Shown 
(upper right) at the speaker's table are Dr. J. 
Alden Vanderpool, consultant; Dr. Charles 
Hamilton, teacher education executive; Janet 
Crosse, secretary; and (standing) Russel Had- 
wiger, chairman. 


PONDERING a dozen proposals for presenta- 
tion to the Council’s general session are mem- 
bers of the Retirement committee. At right 
is Edith Fountain, secretary, seated next to 
Chairman Catherine Hanrahan. 


H. E. KJORLIE, chairman of the Tenure com- 
mittee (center) presides at meeting, flanked 
by Consultant James Williamson and Secretary 
Jane Brackett. 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES committee met to consider personnel 
policies recommendations. Chairman Richard 
“Rip” Matteson at left, Consultant Ben Man- 
sell at right. 
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Merrill Hall was packed when the 347 members of the State Council of Education—plus visitors and staff—met 
in general session at Asilomar to conduct business as the governing body of California Teachers Association. At 
this session April 12 Council members heard reports of their committee chairmen. 


ment by the CTA Educational Policy commission has 
been offered independently rather than as a policy state- 
ment of the Council. It describes selected areas of the 
school curriculum and explains the philosophy and his- 
torical background underlying today’s program. 

Council unanimously adopted a brief policy statement 
presented by the Commission: 

"The determination of subject matter requirements for the 
public schools is not properly a legislative function and past 
attempts to legislate the curriculum have resulted in fragmen- 
tation and inflexibility. The determination of specific offerings 
in the schools is properly a responsibility of the state, county, 
and local boards of education. The selection and arrangement 
of curricular material is a professional function and should 
be delegated by boards of education to their professional 
staffs.” 

The Commission’s report indicated that matters pres- 
ently under study include “Teacher Load,” “Discipline,” 
and other issues of major concern. 

PERSONNEL STANDARDS 

Dr. Ruby Ferguson, chairman of the Personnel Stand- 

ards commission, reported that a major case study was 
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recently completed at Pasadena regarding undue 
teacher participation in a board election. The published 
report “constitutes the clearest guide yet produced for 
teachers in fulfilling their civic obligations without risk- 
ing justified criticism.” 

Wide distribution was given the report titled “Elec- 
tioneering Ethics” and it is being used by the NEA De- 
fense Commission and the NEA Citizenship commis- 
sion. 

Staff satisfaction surveys have been completed this 
spring in Palm Springs and Richmond and a report is 
being completed on Martinez. No requests for studies 
by expert panels under the tenure law have yet reached 
the hearing stage. 

Dr. Ferguson announced the appointment of James 
Williamson Jr. as the new Personnel Standards Execu- 
tive, transferred from Field Service in the Los Angeles 
office. She applauded the fundamental pioneer \ork 
done by Harry Fosdick, who had served as commissi0® 
secretary since organization of the original ethics «on- 


(Continued to pag: 38) 
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Union Grants 
outon Claim 


Musician’s union denies 
support of AFT effort 
to conscript members 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians served notice that it will not be 
a party to the AFT plan of using other 
unions to force teachers into the 
teachers’ unions when the AFM last 
month reinstated William H. Bouton, 
Richmond (California) music teacher, 
and awarded him $1,000. 

Bouton had been expelled from the 
musicians’ union after AFT leaders 
charged that he refused to join the 
AFT, and that he used his office as 
president of the Richmond Education 
Association (a CTA chapter) to op- 
pose unionization of teachers. Last 
December, Bouton filed suit in the 
Alameda County Superior Court for 
reinstatement and $1,000, with the 
CTA and NEA jointly financing the 
action. 


The settlement, consummated in 
April, awarded Bouton all he had 
asked in his complaint except for 
punitive damages against the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Teachers and 
the Contra Costa Federation of 
Teachers Local 866, AFL-CIO. These 
additional claims were dropped when 
the musicians’ union renounced obli- 
gation to compel its teacher-members 
to join the teachers’ union. 

Restoration of Bouton’s rights and 
privileges of membership in the musi- 
cians’ union was proclaimed to be 
“without prejudice due to any of the 
acts, positions or views of Mr. Bouton 
or due to the continued refusal of 
Mr. Bouton to join the teachers’ 
unions, or due to the continued main- 
tenance and expression of the posi- 
tions and views” which led to the 
original expulsion. 

“This is a direct victory for thou- 
sands of American public school 
music teachers who supplement their 
income with occasional employment 
as professional musicians, and who 
maintain membership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians for this 
pur »ose,” Bouton said. “Had my ex- 
pul ion been allowed to stand, all of 
the © folks could have been forced 
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William Bouton, former president of Richmond Education Association, 
smilingly receives check from Louise Gridley, executive secretary of CTA’s 
Bay Section. Mrs. Gridley acts for Thomas Stanton, CTA legal counsel, who 
had received the check from the American Federation of Musicians. Partict- 
pating in the ceremony at a Richmond Education Association meeting was 
Claire Shaw (center), REA president. Below is a facsimile of the check which 
settles Bouton’s claims against the union. 


AM ERICAN Ba: DERATION a MUSICIANS 
200 MAT. PLEASANT AVENUE, NEWARK, 6. J. 


Date_Apr.3,1958 


Pay To THE 
ORDER OF_ E 


William H. Bouton 


sr 


No._6832 weir ee 


ee 


elapetseacibsaddbaiieticn _ DOLLARS 


ee eC el tg Fad.of Teachers, Et al 


wD 
FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


to join the teachers’ union or to aban- 
don their outside employment, as I 
chose to do.” 

The Bouton expulsion was the first 
test of the AFT campaign to close op- 
portunities for part-time or summer 
employment to non-union teachers in 
occupations covered by contracts 
with AFL-CIO unions. If the teacher 
failed to join the teachers’ union, 
membership in other unions holding 
closed shop contracts would be 
denied. 

This settlement establishes that 
teachers can continue to join the pro- 
fessional organizations of their choice 
without interference from organized 
labor. The American Federation of 
Musicians definitely has withdrawn 
from the AFT pressure movement. It 
now appeurs likely that the same 
legal principles which led the musi- 


cians to reverse their earlier action 
will prevent other unions from using 
their closed shop bargaining privilege 
as a means of supporting the AFT in 
its strug tle to conscript members. 

Johnson and Stanton, CTA legal 
counsel, served as counsel in the Bou- 
ton suit and arranged the terms of 
settlement. 

CTA leaders have pointed out fre- 
quently that this is no quarrel with 
organized labor, since the CTA and 
the AFL-CIO groups have worked 
cooperatively on many projects in the 
interest of public education and the 
welfare of teachers. The legal action 
was initiated solely to prevent the 
teachers’ union from disrupting this 
cooperative relationship by enlisting 
outside pressures to bolster its falter- 
ing membership drive. 
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DIRECTORY OF 


MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, President (high 
school teacher), 2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo (1960) 


JOHN H. PALMER, Vice President (city superintendent) 


415 Seventh St., Marysville (1959) 


MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member (high school teacher) 


1615 P St., Eureka (1959) 


CHARLES C. HERBST, Member (high school teacher) 
10328 Wilkins Ave., Los Angeles (1961) 
BEN W. KELLNER, Member (high school teacher) 


2305 Pacific St., Bakersfield (1961) 
SECTIONS 


BAY 

or President—2290 George Street, 
Newar 

MRS. LOUISE B. GRIDLEY, Executive Secretary 


—1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlingame; Phone 
OXford 7-5356 


CENTRAL 

LEROY HOGUE, President—505 Garratt, Taft 

MELVIN FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. 
Shields Ave., Fresno; Phone CLinton 1-6071 


CENTRAL COAST 
MRS. EILEEN ROSENTHAL, 


Prince Place, Salinas. 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King 
St., Santa Cruz; Phone GArden 3-5296 

NORTH COAST 

GEORGE H. RENWORTH, 
Wyatt Lane, Arcata. 

STEWART M. HERRIOTT, Executive Secretary 
717 Trinity St., Eureka 

NORTHERN 

OLIVER A. LIVONI, President—841 Larch Lane, 
Sacramento 25 

F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary— 
3366 Fulton Avenue, Sacramento 21; Phone 
IVanhoe 9-0107 or 0319 


SOUTHERN 
RICHARD T. HALEY, 


Pablo, Torrance 

_— DeSILVA, Executive Secretary — 112 
- - St., Los Ange sles 17; Phone MAdison 9. 
: 68 


President—11 


President, 2525 


President, 5309 Paseo de 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, 
Fresno (1958) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 
Seventh St., Marysville (1960) 


JENNIE M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, 
Inglewood 4 (1960) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER: Eliza- 
beth Yank, 429 - 7th Street, Marysville (1959) 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Ar- 
nold W. Wolpert, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Paul Cook, 826 
Columbia Way, Modesto; Secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Seeley, Rt. 3, Box 310, Stockton 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dorothy Hamil- 
ton, 2728 Madison St., Fresno; secretary, Edna 
Bullard, 116 Spruce St., Bakersfield 

CENTRAL COAST: President, Mrs. Marion 
Barker, 260 Paloma, Salinas; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Victorine Wallsmith, 114 Nacional, 
Salinas 

NORTH COAST: President, Gladys Cave, Box 571, 
Willits; secretary, Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle 
Ave., Eureka 

NORTHERN: President, Thea Stidum, 3301 X 
St., Sacramento; sec., Mrs. Esther Ferry, P. O. 
Box 1165, Jackson 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, George W. 
Streby, 424 Mariposa Drive, Ventura; Sec.: 
Doris Schenck, 1320 N. Parton Ave., Santa Ana 
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CTA 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive haiiiol 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 


JACK D. REES, Member (elementary superintendent) 


1099 E St., Hayward (1960) 


JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superintendent) 


15110 So. California Ave., Paramount (1959) 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH, Member (elemeniary 
teacher) 4168 Stephens St., San Diego (1960) 
MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary 


teacher) St. Helena Elementary School (1961) 


STAFF 


Unless otherwise indiceted, address is CTA 
Building, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
Phone PRospect 6-4110 


BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive 

BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Rela- 
tions Executive 

BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los 
Angeles) 

BRIGHT, JOHN A., Assistant Research Executive 

BROWN, KENNETH R., Professional Services Exec- 
utive 

COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 

ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative 

FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive 

GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 

HAMILTON, CHARLES E., Teacher Education Exec- 
utive 

HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) 

JOHNSON, HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Sec- 
reiary 

KINGSLEY, WILLIAM, Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 

MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration 

McKAY, ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Exec- 
utive 

McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publications Executive 

MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) 

PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 

PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Televi- 
sion 

REES, ROBERT M., Field Service Executive 

STARRETT, GEORGE S., Field Representative (Los 
Angeles) 

VANDERPOOL, J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Ed- 
ucation 

WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Personnel Standards 
Executive 


PLACEMENT 


FRANK W. PARR, 693 Sutter Street, 
cisco 2; phone PRospect 6-4110 
CARL A. BOWMAN, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los 

Angeles 17; phone MAdison 9-3681 


CSTA 


JOHN McCUEN, President, 522 Warner, Apt. C., 
Chico 

ERNESTINE HARTMAN, Secretary, 
Brawley, Fresno 


—AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS— 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. John DeMattos, 5314 Callister Ave., 
Sacramento 19 
Corr. Sec.: Ethel Barker, 1447-27th Avenue, 
Sacramento 22 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYS. ED. 
AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Grace Ricketts, Alameda County 
Schools, 1304 Winton Ave., Hayward 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINI- 
STRATORS 
Pres.: James H. Corson, 426 Locust Street, 
Modesto 
Exec. Sec.: Robert E. Cralle, 35 N. 
Ave., Pasadena l 


San Fran- 


325 S. 


Raymond 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: George K. Drake, Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Santa Monica 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, 2220 Ban- 
croft Way, Berkeley 4 
CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School, 
Santa Cruz 
Sec.: Louis Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION 


Pres.: C. Edward Pedersen, 2211 Grove St. 
Berkeley. 
Exec. Sec.: Stanley Sworder, 721 Capitol Ave., 
Rm. 434, Sacramento 14. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Beatrice O’Brien, 120 N. 
Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2 
CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.: M. Catherine Welsh, 536 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Orange 
Sec.: Mrs. Geraldine Gerken, 2231 W. 14th St. 
Santa Ana 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSN 


Pres.: J. Lyman Goldsmith, L. A. Board of Edu- 
cation, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 131 Moore Hall, U. C., 
Los Angeles 24 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Ralph Prator, Bakersfield College, 
Bakersfield. 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, Rt. 5, Box 419, Mo- 
desto 
CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Cecelia O'Neil, 195 Devine St., 


San Jose 10 
Elsie L. Thomas, 14215 Rose 


Rec. Sec.: Mrs. 
Drive, San Leandro 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Veva L. Brown, Stockton College, 3301 
Kensington Way, Stockton 4 
Sec.: Beverly Smith, Inglewood High School, 
231 S. Grevillea, Inglew ood 
een: ieee SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZA- 
i 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop 
Drive, Alhambra 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Weber, 509 Delaware 
Rd.. Burbank 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSN. 
Pres.: Lars Barstad, 2314 Mariposa Street, 


Fresno 1 
Mrs. Diane K. Winokur, 693 Sutter 


Martel Ave., 


Bus. Sec.: 
Street, San Francisco 2 
SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Mrs. Sidney Thompson, Tamalpais High 
School, Mill Valley 
Sec.: Alene Parker, Vallejo College, 


ASSOCIATES 


a AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
a John W. Kantola, Oroville U. H. S., Oro- 
ville 
oes Earl Livingston, Sonoma Valley U. H. S. 
onoma 
CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: E. D. Goldman, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 
a — H. Read, 1920 Clark Avenue, Bur- 
yank 
CALIF. ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WEL 
FARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Mrs. Mary Louise Nissen, Contra ( osta 
County Schools, Martinez 
Sec.: Jerome Keefer, Sacramento County Sch. ols, 
Courthouse, Sacramento 
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Cleveland to Host NEA Convention 


NM ORE THAN half of a thousand California teachers 
will join 9,500 educators from all parts of the 
Nation at the annual convention of the National Educa- 
tio: Association in Cleveland, Ohio, June 29 to July 4. 
Theme will be “Our Future Goes to School Today.” 

Hazel Blanchard, senior NEA Director from Califor- 
nia, announced that CTA headquarters has published 
and distributed a 20-page booklet containing detailed 
information for the several hundred delegates who will 
represent California’s local associations, Sections and 
State office at the NEA delegate assembly. 

All Californians will be expected to register at the Cali- 
fornia headquarters in the Statler Hotel, a suite of three 
rooms which this state will share with the ten western 
states. Exhibits of publications from western state as- 
sociations will be arranged at the headquarters by Ar- 
nold Wolpert, NEA west coast representative. Registra- 
tion for the convention will begin at Cleveland conven- 
tion hall Sunday morning, June 29. 

California delegate meetings will be held Monday 
through Friday at continental breakfasts in the Hollen- 
den Hotel. Meetings are scheduled for 8 to 9 a.m. 

Orientation meetings for delegates will be held in all 
CTA Sections during May: Northern on the 10th; South- 
ern and North Coast on the 16th; Bay, Central and Cen- 
tral Coast on the 24th. 

With 48,539 NEA members in California as of April 
ll, it was expected this state would have well over 
50,000 by convention time. However, Mrs. Blanchard 
pointed out that 7,637 members would still be needed 
to reach this year’s membership goal. 

Members of the NEA Relations Commission will con- 
duct Section orientation meetings as well as the delega- 
tion meetings in Cleveland. The three NEA Directors 
are Hazel Blanchard of Fresno, Jennie Sessions of Ingle- 
wood, and John Palmer of Marysville. Section represen- 
tatives on the Commission include Fred Clark, Bay; John 
King, Central; David Hibbard, Central Coast; Fern De- 
Soto, Northern; Melva Moore, North Coast; and Dorothy 
Lippold, Southern. Elizabeth Yank, member of the NEA 
executive board; and Arthur Corey, CTA executive sec- 
retary, are ex-officio members. 

In addition to normal items of business, the delegate 
assembly will adopt a revised platform incorporating 
new goals for NEA as the national organization begins 
its second century of service. 

Speeches by top educators head each day’s schedule 
of events. NEA President Dr. Lyman Ginger will deliver 
his presidential address Monday, June 30, on the general 
convention theme. He is dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. 

NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr will report 
at the representative assembly July 1 on the NEA’s ex- 
panded program. 

Other speakers include: Dr. Jerald Brauer, dean of the 
Feclerated Theological Faculty of the University of Chi- 
caco; Mark Schinnerer, superintendent of schools for 
Cl veland; U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. erthick; Max Lerner, professor of American Civili- 
zat on at Brandeis University, newspaper columnist and 
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California’s three NEA Directors map plans for this 
summer’s National Education Association convention in 
Cleveland. Left to right are Jennie Sessions, Southern 
Section; Hazel Blanchard, Central Section, Commission 
chairman and senior director; Yvonne Dewitt, secretary 
to the NEA Relations Commission; and John Palmer, 
Northern Section and Board representative. 


author; Dr. C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo; and Dr. James B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University and former U.S. Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany; and American Legion 
Commander John Gleason, Jr. 

Dr. Conant will be interviewed by a panel of students 
on the ABC-TV network program “College News Con- 
ference,’ moderated by Ruth Hagy, following his ad- 
dress on July 4. 

Special sectional meetings on current issues in the 
field of instruction and lay relations are planned for July 
3. A program of highlights of the year’s TV programs 
on education will be presented on the convention’s open- 
ing day. 


» NEA DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY School 
Principals elected the following officers: president, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Efraemson, Walton School, Philadelphia; 
vice-president, Miss Olive Lowry, Madison School, 
Spokane. Amber Wilson, administrative assistant of the 
public schools, west district, Los Angeles, is one of the 
incumbent members at large. 


» FREEDOM HALL, a proposed monument to be built 
at Washington, D.C., was ¢ ‘oposed in HR 8290. Esti- 
mated cost was put at $23 million, to be collected from 
the school children of America. Congressional reaction 
was quick and negative, because of the manner in which 
funds were to be collected. 


» AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH Association is sched- 
uling research reports and discussions on a wide variety 
of topics for its 36th annual meeting in St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 27-31. The sessions are expected to attract more than 
4,000 health specialists from governmental agencies, 
voluntary organizations and institutions and private and 
industrial practice. 
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PROPOSALS 


Credential Revision 
Is Major Issue 
Before Profession 


N TEACHING circles 1958 may come to be called the 

Year of the Credential. In no other year have so many 
read and thought so much about so many credentials. 
Never have so many questions been asked about plans 
to revise the state’s licensure of teachers. Most teachers 
agree that a better plan can be devised. 

Just how the credential overhaul is to be done and 
what shape the new model might take are not yet clear 
to the teaching profession. Whatever framework is finally 
agreed upon, it is safe to say that the final report of the 
committee for revision of the credential structure in Cali- 
fornia can claim major credit for the change. The com- 
mittee completed its labor in 1957, presented its report 
and was honorably discharged. 

The committee’s proposals for revision of credential- 
ing in California are now squarely before the whole pro- 
fession. What happens to the recommendations is in the 
hands of the teachers, their organizations, their agencies. 
They can settle for continued patchwork as they have 
during the past two decades of credential revision in 
California or they can seek out a bold new plan for ef- 
ficient and effective licensure. 

The questions that follow are a further effort to bring 
before Journal readers some of the major issues and im- 
plications of the revision committee’s report. The re- 
sponses to the questions are the author’s and do not 
necessarily represent the thinking of the original revi- 
sion committee. Nor should the replies be construed as 
CTA policy, for CTA, like other organizations, has the 
proposed new program under study. 


Why does the report fail to spell out the detailed 
requirement for the four proposed credentials? 

Detailed credential requirements are the business of 
all those affected by them. Determining requirements 
for each credential necessitates many committees repre- 
senting all these interests. This detailed work is a next 
step, but first, the profession must agree on a general 
framework or structure for the credential system. 

Groups studying the current proposals should assume, 
tentatively if they wish, that the details of credential 
requirements can ultimately be agreed upon, and should 
continue now to evaluate the committee’s proposals for 
a new general structure. 

Why have the number and variety of California 
credentials been considered an inadequacy? 

In its survey of teacher education institutions, profes- 
sional organizations, and agencies, the committee found 
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that California’s multi-credential system led to such if. 
ficulties as (1) removal of responsibility for staff assi m- 
ments from local school district authorities; (2) arbitr iry 
restrictions of staff assignment and curricular offeri igs 
without regard to the size and resources of school «lis. 
tricts; (3) an undue burden on preparing institutions «ue 
to range of specific course offerings required for crec n- 
tials; (4) the discouragement of some promising and 
gifted candidates, who, having prepared for a specific 
field exclusively, cannot find placement; (5) deeply spe- 
cialized interests and concerns which often are <iis- 
couraging to cooperative planning of curricular offer- 
ings; (6) misassignment of teachers with general creden- 
tials due to excessively narrow authorization of special 
credential holders; (7) the inclusion of credentials for 
positions which do not require a program of professional 
preparation in education. 

Those who disagree with the findings of the committee 
point out that the above inadequacies, if they are in each 
case an inadequacy, can be corrected without reducing 
so drastically the number of credentials. 


Why does the revision committee label as an 
inadequacy the numerous specific credential re- 
quirements? 

A credential program with numerous specific require- 
ments in an inflexible legal code has a tendency to re- 
strict the initiative of institutions in developing improved 
programs of teacher preparation. Colleges and univer- 
sities are less apt under these elaborate legal specifica- 
tions to experiment with new programs. This is the opin- 
ion of many California teacher education institutions. 
Institutions are now held to some requirements consid- 
ered as limiting and not related to development of teach- 
ing competence. 

The committee has proposed instead that statements 
of credential requirements should be as general as pos- 
sible. Processes and standards of accreditation should, of 
course, check on whether or not an institution maintains 
a program meeting those general requirements. 

Those who oppose removal of the numerous specific 
credential requirements now in the state’s legal pro- 
visions are fearful that standards may be lowered and 
that institutions would fail to provide necessary courses 
now required by law. They tend to place less reliance on 
accreditation procedures. 

Would the credential revision proposals grant 
to colleges and universities greater freedom in de- 
veloping teacher preparation programs? 

Yes. These institutions must accept greater responsi- 
bility for careful selection of candidates and for estab- 
lishing improved programs of preparation. It is hoped 
that among other matters this freedom will allow in- 
stitutions to recognize differing needs among creden- 
tial candidates. However, it is assumed that all institu- 
tions would be accountable through an accreditation 
process with standards defined by the profession. 

How would credential candidates be protected 
from excessive requirements established by the in- 
stitutions? 

The revision committee proposes that any candid. te 
may request institutional recommendation on comp ¢- 
tion of the program established under statewide star d- 
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arcs. However, institutions are, just as are the teachers, 
desirous of maintaining effective and efficient programs. 
It i; doubtful that institutions will, if given greater free- 
doi to devise programs, price themselves out of busi- 
ness. Accreditation again acts as a safeguard for it tends 
to | old the institution responsible for the extent as well 
as the adequacy of its program. As the total profession 
participates in accreditation processes it is quite probable 
that institutions will react to needs and desires of practi- 
tioners in the field. 


If credential requirements in the specialized 
fields are dropped will not standards of prepara- 
tion fall? 

Those requirements which are now effective in pro- 
moting high standards need not be lost. Assuming agree- 
ment upon their effectiveness, present requirements 
would be incorporated in the standards for accredita- 
tion. This would be true for general as well as specialized 
preparation programs. Removing specific requirements 
from the credential would not mean lowering standards, 
because even now whatever standards are maintained 
are enforced through accreditation. Setting up more ef- 
fective accreditation standards rather than more creden- 
tial requirements could actually bring an improvement 
in standards. 


Does adoption of a general teaching credential 
mean similar programs of preparation for all 
teachers? 

No, it does not. Although the general credential would 
authorize teaching service in kindergarten through 
junior college, it would recognize as many specializations 
as may be necessary to meet public school curricular 
needs. Prospective teachers would continue the present 
practice of determining their age level and the major- 
minor interests and select programs of preparation ac- 
cordingly. Colleges and universities would continue to 
offer differing programs to meet various professional 
interests. Only teachers of long experience and exten- 
sive inservice professional studies could conceivably be 
qualified to accept teaching assignments over the broad 
range of authorization provided by the general teaching 
credential. 

Will not the proposed general teaching creden- 
tial lead to indiscriminate assignment of teachers? 

It should not. There is reason to believe it will stimu- 
late an improvement in assignment practices. 

No one wants teachers misassigned. Parents, school 
executives, teachers and teacher educators all agree on 
this. It is unlikely that we can ever attain a one-to-one 
relationship between specific teacher preparation and 
courses in the school curriculum. Some teachers, par- 
ticularly in smaller schools, must teach outside their 
major and minor or the profession must recommend 
curtailment of offerings. This fact, however, should not 
lead teachers and the public to acquiesce to unnecessary 
misassignment. Standards of assignment should be set 
up and ways found to enforce them. 

‘he enforcement of assignment standards through 
lentials of narrow authorization is one way. In Cali- 
iia this elaboration has served to protect such fields 
:ome economics, art, and music, but courses in the 

social sciences, mathematics, English, languages and 
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others were left unprotected. Always the general cre- 
dentials have had to provide whatever necessary flexi- 
bility was needed in assignment. 

Some believe that the general teaching credential can 
actually improve assignment policies and practices be- 
cause it will stimulate development of other professional 
processes that can more adequately provide a needed 
watchdog function. 


What protection will teachers have against mis- 
assignment? 

No one wants misassigned teachers, misassigned ad- 
ministrators, or misassigned supervisors. Yet occasional 
cases will occur due either to unusual conditions and/or 
incompetence. It is proposed that the profession can 
establish in California an accreditation process for all 
public schools. Accreditation procedures among other 
things will check carefully on adequate use of staff. It 
is not difficult to compare assignments with teachers’ 
backgrounds of professional preparation. Accreditation 
of high schools is in its infancy in this state. Accredita- 
tion for elementary districts although envisaged, has yet 
to be inaugurated. It will be up to the profession to es- 
tablish an adequate system of accreditation to guarantee 
proper assignment of staff. 

Some suggest that periods of time between accredita- 
tion visits are so long that there is need of a local device 
to assist with proper safeguards. It has been proposed 
that every local professional association should maintain 
a professional standards committee to which a misassign- 
ment case could be taken. Such a committee would 
function in a fact-finding and advisory capacity to the 
local school district. Needless to say the public concern 
for high quality instruction would bring support for this 
professional activity on the part of a local association. 

Those who fear that misassignment will result from 
the new credential proposals point out that the profes- 
sion is a long way from effective accreditation at sec- 
ondary and elementary levels. They are also concerned 
that a return to local control might create opportunity 
for undesirable local pressures which the more remote 
authority of the state can resist. 


What protection will the public have against 
teachers with the general credential who accept 
positions outside their fields of competence? 

Again the profession’s accreditation process can help 
care for this needed protection. School employed execu- 
tives in all districts would request and maintain ade- 
quate records on the professional preparation and 
experience of teachers. Gross violations should be 
treated as ethics cases. 

Do the proposals eliminate direct application 
for credentials? 

No. The proposals alter but do not discontinue the two 
means of obtaining a credential, namely, direct applica- 
tion, or institutional recommendation. 

Will teachers from out-of-state be handicapped 
by a requirement to register with a California col- 
lege? 

No. Teachers from out-of-state may obtain credentials 
by direct application. It will be necessary that they have 
written recommendation either from properly accredited 
institutions, or, in the case of experienced teachers, from 
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the last employing school official. Recommendations 
must verify personal and physical fitness and give evi- 
dence that the candidate meets minimum state pro- 
fessional requirements. 

W hat is the value of the committee’s proposals 
regarding direct application? 

The revision committee states that current direct 
application procedures do not adequately guarantee per- 
sonal or physical fitness of candidates to the same degree 
that such fitness is guaranteed by most preparing in- 
stitutions. The new proposals aim to upgrade the quality 
of direct application candidates by requiring recom- 
mendations from the agency most familiar with the 
candidate's fitness. 


Why establish a supplementary system of certi- 
fication in addition to the system of credentials? 

Credentials, as suggested by the revision committee, 
are for those who are prepared for public school service 
through teacher education institutions. But the schools 
are served also by members of other vocations including 
other professions. The supplementary certification plan 
would provide a simplified, locally controlled means by 
which these necessary colleagues in the educational en- 
terprise could be admitted to practice in the public 
school. The certification plan would, of course, be under 
the direction of fully credentialed personnel. 

The certification plan would make it possible to use 
members of the community with special vocational or 
professional skills as needed in the school program. 
These supplementary personnel would not necessarily 
be considered members of the teaching profession. The 
medical doctor who gives professional service to the 
public school, even full-time service, would be con- 
sidered a member of the medical profession. The certi- 
fied public accountant would be primarily a member of 
his vocational group even though he gives service in the 
adult education program. Whether the school nurse 
should be credentialed or certificated is now under study 
by professional groups. 

Some question the dual system of credentials and 
certificates. They suggest that standards for those on 
certificates may deteriorate, that the profession will 
establish a second-class citizenship and that certain wel- 
fare benefits may be at stake. 

Proponents reply that standards for certificates can be 
established and safeguarded as readily as for credentials 
and that welfare items were originally established by the 
profession and can be adjusted as needed. Placing the 
certificate on a different level from the credential is not 
an issue. The medical doctor, the nurse or the commu- 
nity vocational expert used in the adult program are 
members of their own professional or vocational groups. 
There is no special advantage to them in being absorbed 
into professional education. 


What effect would the revision have on future 
adult education teachers? 

Those in adult education who have come through 
professional teacher education programs would receive 
their authorization through the general teaching creden- 
tial. Those whom local authorities bring into the adult 
program from other vocations outside the field of pro- 
fessional education would receive their authorization 
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through a certificate recommended by the local empl: y- 
ing authority. Necessary local control of the certificat' »n 
system should be accomplished through accreditation 

W hat is the relation of our provisional creden- 
tialing system to the new proposals? 

The revision committee did not include less thin 
regular credentialing in its considerations. Before «ay 
new credentialing system could become effective it 
would be necessary to decide whether to make new, ut 
not retroactive requirements for provisional credenti:ls. 
In any event teachers now on provisional credentials 
would not be affected. They are obligated only to con- 
tinue their program toward regular credentials. 

Would adoption of the proposals affect creden- 
tials of teachers now in service? 

No. Credential revision in California has never been 
retroactive. In any new legal credentialing arrange- 
ments, adequate provision would be made to safeguard 
the credentials and life diplomas now held by California 
teachers. 

Would adoption of the revision committee's 
proposal support the profession’s interest in lift- 
ing and safeguarding standards? 

This is the question that must be decided by the pro- 
fession. Before deciding, careful study of the proposed 
new framework and the many implications it has for 
change, must be continued. 

What is the current position of the California 
Teachers Association? 

Local, section and state committees are now studying 
the proposals. The Association believes the report of the 
revision committee merits serious consideration and its 
final adoption, amendment or rejection should result 
from the best thinking of the total profession in 
California. 

—CHARLES E. HAMILTON 
CTA TEACHER EDUCATION EXECUTIVE 





Editor, CTA JOURNAL: 

The Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club believes that 
parts of the study of the revision of the credential structure 
in California are very good but leaves many questions. 

What will happen to the life credential or life diploma? 
The committee for revision recommends “no life diplomas 
or life certificates.” 

Are we returning to emergency credentials? Why not 
base this quasi-temporary credential on completion of uni- 
versity work? 

While credentials have been too specific and too many 
types, we believe that the committee recommendations go 
to opposite extremes by having too few credentials and 
covering too many fields in the general credential. 

We believe that the current recommendations of the 
credential revision committee are inadequate in the ele- 
mentary field. 

—Mrs. GENEvRA P. W. Davis 
President of Los Angeles 
Elementary Teachers Club 

Although Mrs. Davis’ comment is typical of that expressed 
by many elementary teachers, it does not represent a consensus 
of professional opinion. It should be emphasized that the Ste 
Council of Education has taken no policy position on currcat 
credential revision proposals. As Dr. Hamilton indicates in | 's 
article above, the answers to questions are his own. The C! 4 
Committee on Teacher Education hopes to have specific reco 
mendations ready for presentation next December as a res: ‘t 
of state-wide conferences and independent study —JWM 
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CALENDAR 


OF SUMMER EVENTS 


MAY 


3-4—California Council of Geography Teachers; state 
convention; Santa Rosa. 
5-9—California Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
board of managers meeting and convention; San 
Francisco. 
§-10—State Board of Education meeting; Fresno State 
College. 
9—CTA Southern Section executive board meeting; 
Los Angeles. 
9—CTA Northern Section classroom teachers execu- 
tive board meeting; Chico. 
9—CTA Northern Section local presidents meeting; 
Chico. 
9—Teacher Education regional conferences, Eureka 
and Chico. 
9-10—CTA Northern Section council meeting; Richard- 
son Springs. 
10—CTA Central Coast Section council meeting; 
Santa Cruz. 
10—CTA Northern Section council meeting; Chico. 
10—CTA Southern Section council meeting; Los 
Angeles. 
16—CTA Southern Section orientation meeting NEA 
delegates; Los Angeles. 
17—CACE executive board meeting; Los Angeles. 
17—CTA Southern Section new presidents confer- 
ence; Los Angeles. 
24—CTA Northern Section standing committee chair- 
men meeting; Marysville. 
24—CTA Northern Section new local presidents meet- 
ing; Marysville. 
24—CTA Central Coast and Bay, NEA delegate ori- 
entation meetings. 
30-31—California Driver Education Assn. annual state 
conference; Sacramento State College. 


JUNE 


7—CTA state board of directors meeting; San Fran- 
cisco. 
19-CTA Bay Section board of directors meeting; 
Burlingame. 
22-26—NEA, National Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; student council convention; Ferguson, Mo. 
—California Agricultural Teachers Assn. annual 
summer conference and exhibits program; Calif. 
State Polytechnic; San Luis Obispo. 
24-28—National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; thirteenth annual confer- 
ence; Milwaukee, Wisc. 
25-26—NEA, National Science Teachers Assn.; annual 
summer meeting; Columbus, Ohio. 
tly 4—-NEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
I-NEA, United Business Education Assn.; annual 
meeting; Cleveland, Ohio. 
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JULY 
6-10—NEA, NSPRA; 5th annual public relations semi- 
nar; Detroit. 
6-18S—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers; 15th annual 
national conference; Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 
10-12—State board of education meeting; San Francisco. 
11-13—National Association of Educational Secretaries 
annual convention; Boulder, Colorado. 
13-19—American Association of School Librarians, con- 
vention, San Francisco. 


AUGUST 
17-23—Fourth Annual Workshop on Teacher Education; 
Whittier College. 
18-20—NEA, National Council of Mathematics Teachers; 
18th annual summer meeting; Greeley, Colorado. 
22—CTA Section officers and State board of directors 
meeting; San Francisco. 
24-27—CTA local association presidents seminar; Asilo- 
mar. 
SEPTEMBER 
6—CTA Financing Public Education Committee 
meeting; San Francisco. 
6—CTA International Relations Committee meeting; 
San Francisco. 
6—CTA Retirement Committee meeting; San Fran- 
cisco. 
6—CTA Youth Activities and Welfare Committee 
meeting; San Francisco. 


» A TEACHER EDUCATION WORKSHOP will be 
held at Whittier College August 17 to 23, with its theme 
the academic preparation of teachers. Two additional 
organizations, California Association of School Adminis- 
trators and California School Boards Association, have 
joined CTA in sponsoring the workshop. LOS AN- 
GELES CHAPTER of the American Jewish Committee 
announces a Human Relations and Group Guidance 
Workshop June 23 to August 1 at Loyola University. 
Application should be made direct to Loyola University. 
“MONEY AND THE FAMILY’ is the theme of the 6th 
annual Family Life Education Workshop co-sponsored 
by the California Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
College of the Pacific at Stockton, June 23 to July 3. 
Admission forms and further information may be ob- 
tained from Dean of Summer Sessions, COP, Stockton 
4: AUDUBON CAMP of California will give its eleventh 
season of five two-week summer sessions in basic 
ecology and conservation education, starting June 22 
and ending August 20. Descriptive folder may be ob- 
tained from the Audubon Society, 2426 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4. HEALTH EDUCATION Workshop will 
be held August 4-15 at Ventura College. UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA Extension will hold an advanced 
Training Laboratory in Human Relations August 24 to 
30 at the University’s residential conference center at 
Lake Arrowhead. 

» The National Council of Social Studies, a department 
of NEA, will have its national conference in San Fran- 
cisco November 26-29 at the Sheraton-Palace hotel. 
James Donahue, social studies teacher at Galileo high 
school, 1150 Francisco St., S.F., president of the San 
Francisco council, can provide information. 
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OL’ RIP WAKES UP 


State College Teachers Welcome CIA Hand 


L’ RIP HAD NOTHING on state college instructors. 

We've been slumbering for a long time, in the quiet 
atmosphere of professional aloofness. But a great awak- 
ening is stirring among our members, once so somnolent. 
Behind this there lies a story. 

There have been for some time active CTA members 
on the various state college campuses. By fall, 1957, a 
few had organized chapters—San Francisco State, San 
Diego State, and San Jose State. The motives behind 
these organizations were varied. There was one stimu- 
lus, however, which seemed to dominate the others—a 
growing realization among the instructors that profes- 
sional solidarity among the teachers of California could 
not be achieved so long as a significant group of these 
teachers remained apart. Campus CTA chapter organi- 
zation seemed the most logical beginning toward this 
professional unification. 

Before too long, however, it became apparent that 
local chapters needed better lines of communication 
among themselves. The handling of the very real prob- 
lem of state college salary increases, for example, called 
for close coordination among the campuses. There were 
no ready channels whereby communication could be 
facilitated. It is true that state college instructors had 
their own organization in Association of California State 
College Instructors. But ACSCI at best could enroll 
only the 3,000 state college instructors (actually about 
1,500 are members at present). Since ACSCI was not 
(and still is not) affiliated with CTA, communication, 
however effective, seemed rather futile. 

So campus CTA locals turned to the San Francisco 
headquarters and OI Rip gave a slight stir. This was 
back in the summer of 57. CTA immediately extended a 
hospitable hand of welcome. Since this eventful occa- 
sion, much has occurred. CTA hosted several meetings 
of state college and University of California represen- 
tatives in San Francisco, communication became better 
organized and established through the CTA Field Serv- 
ices office, Fresno State was added to the list of campus 
locals, and the state college salary campaign was given 
the support that only a consolidated professional organi- 
zation like CTA could lend. If only space and time 
would permit description of CTA’s giving so much of its 
genius, time, and effort to the state college cause! 

And for what? What's CTA to OI Rip and OI Rip to 
CTA that she should weep for him? An answer to this 


By Pat Ryan 


Dr. Ryan is associate professor of education at San Jose 
State College. He writes: "I wish I could express ade- 
quately my esteem of CTA. Even you (staff) people would 
probably think it hyperbolic.” 


isn't so difficult as it might seem. CTA wants to be just 
what her name implies —a teachers’ association. This 
means an association of al] the teachers, not just of the 
kindergarten through the junior college. The public 
school teacher in California needs no briefing on the re- 
wards deriving from the professional solidarity of his 
teachers’ association. The testimony of the record is 
hardly mute. CTA-realizes all too well that the welfare 
of the teachers’ colleges, of higher education in fact, has 
a most direct bearing on the welfare of the other levels 
of education in California. 

Whether or not OI Rip stirs further (and CTA is not 
nudging him) depends upon his awakening to certain 
significant factors. First, the deep-rooted suspicions and 
distrusts of CTA, entertained by many instructors, us- 
ually centering in the fear that there will be domination 
in heaven knows what college areas by lower-caste 
teachers, will need either to be dispelled or shelved for 
the larger benefits of professional unification. The sell- 
ing job here is not an easy one. 

Next, the college instructor will have to see his role 
in CTA as one of service, not just benefit. This touches 
also upon the prestige aspect of the problem. 

Thirdly, because the state college instructor sees his 
problems as uniquely distinct in most instances from the 
problems of the rest of the teachers, some adjustments 
within the CTA organizational framework, for the pur- 
pose of direct participation by state college instructors 
in the governmental machinery, will have to be made. 

Much progress toward the establishment of a Higher 
“ducation Commission and toward sectional and state 
council representation has been achieved just within 
the past few months. 

Finally, until payroll deduction for dues and other 
pertinent benefits (payroll protection, health insurance, 
etc.) is realized for state college members of CTA, OI 
Rip’s resurrection will be delayed. Steps have also been 
taken toward securing the needed payroll deductions 
for state college instructors. 

There are undoubtedly other factors which will de- 
termine the ultimate success or failure of this present 
move by state college instructors toward profession:l 
unification under CTA. There will need to be patience 
and understanding on all sides. Good will cannot be 
bought or forced any more than can a point of view. 
However slow and prolonged this awakening mig!t 
seem, OI Rip’s slumber is fated eventually to end. 
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New teachers who will be employed in your district next 
Se ptember will have a better chance of success if they are 
welcomed and guided during the important first days. 


That She May Be Proud 


M?> PRUITT is coming to 
school! No fear of failure dark- 
ens her horizon. The newspapers re- 
port a foreboding figure of the num- 
ber of classrooms without teachers, 
but that figure is one less than it 
might have been, because Miss Pruitt 
is here! Here she is—bright with en- 
thusiasm, radiant with ambition, 
hopeful for success. However, Miss 
Pruitt measures success in tangible 
things like college grades, parents’ 
praise, admiration of friends. 

Everyone cannot be “Teacher of 
the Year,” and no “Emmy” is given 
for the most dramatic performance 
in the classroom. Busy colleagues are 
not likely to give words of praise, nor 
would these words give lasting satis- 
faction. How then will Miss Pruitt’s 
morale be maintained at a high 
level? 

Much has been said about the need 
for recognition of teachers. It is nota- 
ble that it has seldom been pointed 
out that much of this need is for se/f- 
recognition. Who then will guide the 
new teacher to this desirable state of 
mind in which she realizes that the 
greatest reward comes from her own 
appreciation of a job well done? 

Since the principal is the adminis- 
trative officer in closest contact with 
the school staff, he is logically the one 
to assume the responsibility for build- 
ing morale. 

“Morale is the prime incentive to 
the service of school employees. Its 


“Irs. Gustafson is a teacher of lan- 

. ge arts at Richard Garvey school 
rict in South San Gabriel, where 
has served for 14 years. 
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achievement and perpetuation— 
should be the objective of school ad- 
ministrators.” 

In applying the techniques of 
morale building to the case of the 
new teacher the principal should first 
re-evaluate his own philosophy re- 
garding personnel management. 
Does it embody the democratic prin- 
ciples that encourage freedom of 
opinion, co-operative planning, and 
mutual understanding of goals in the 
principal-teacher relationship? 

The principal should take into con- 
sideration what the teacher brings to 
the job situation. Having gathered in- 
formation concerning the teacher’s 
educational background, health, out- 
of-school responsibilities, and special 
aptitudes, he is ready to greet her. 

A conference prior to the opening 
of school should orient the new 
teacher in regard to the school plant, 
the community, routine jobs, and her 
responsibility. An introduction to the 
staff is important, and socially gifted 
members of the faculty should be 
alerted to help make a place in the 
group for the newcomer. The new 
teacher herself should be informed 
of established social habits of the staff 
so that she may use her own good 
judgment in an attempt to “fit in.” 

A list of resource materials should 
immediately be made available, and 
from the beginning a feeling that the 
supervisory staff are helpful consult- 
ants should be cultivated. Encourage 
the young teacher to seek assistance 
and be ready to secure help for her 
when it is solicited. 

Consistent day-by-day guidance in 
planning should also be given to the 
new teacher so that she will not meet 
with discouragement and confusion 


ORIENTATION 


By Virginia E. Gustafson 


at the beginning. Notably this type 
of counseling should include special 
attention to time allotments, child in- 
terest and attention span, and the 
need for teacher-pupil evaluation. 
Discuss with the new teacher her phi- 
losophy of education so that it may 
underlie all her planning. 

After the teacher has developed a 
successful class routine, she should 
be allowed freedom to use her ideas 
and special projects. The role of the 
principal here is that of providing en- 
couragement and making frequent 
checks to be certain the new teacher 
has all the necessities to carry on a 
good job, such as supplies, texts, and 
other materials. 

At this point she should be offered 
the opportunity of conferring with an 
experienced teacher on the same 
grade level, who might act as a guide 
during the remainder of the year. 
Emphasis of supervision should now 
be on long-range planning and suc- 
cessful completion of major projects, 
with the principal providing many 
opportunities for evaluation of the 
teacher's work and helping her to see 
where she has succeeded. It will be 
clear enough to her where she has 
failed. 

Now here we have Miss Pruitt, who 
has been protected from failure by 
guidance of her efforts, and who has 
been given enough freedom to stimu- 
late her enthusiasm. Her ideas have 
not been buried in a hodge-podge of 
criticism, failure, and disappoint- 
ment. Use these ideas! The wise prin- 
cipal, while taking care not to over- 
burden the new teacher, will not as- 
sign her minor jobs. 

The principal has used a sound 
policy of personnel relations to help 
the new teacher realize her own 
worth by: (1) making her feel wel- 
come, (2) guiding her to success, and 
(3) maintaining her enthusiasm. 

Needless to say, Miss Pruitt will 
want to return to this school, where 
she has been properly oriented in 
her first year of teaching service. 
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Ezra Carr, M.D, 


Was Seventh 


Superintendent 


State school leader was last office 
holder before Constitution of 1879 


By Peter Thomas Conmy 


_ Slocum Carr, who served as 
state superintendent of public 
instruction of California from De- 
cember 6, 1875, to January 4, 1880, 
was the seventh holder of the office. 
His term extended to the making of 
California’s second Constitution in 
1879 and he was able to influence the 
convention with respect to the provi- 
sions for education. Carr, therefore, 
was the last of the state superintend- 
ents to serve under the old Constitu- 
tion of 1849. 

He was recruited from the faculty 
of the University of California, and 
although he was not a schoolman in 
the sense that he had been a teacher 
in either the elementary or secondary 
schools, he had been for many years 
a professor in a number of colleges, 
and, therefore, an educator on the 
higher level. 

Ezra S. Carr was born in Stephen- 
town, Rensselaer County, New York, 
in 1819. He obtained a good educa- 
tion and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engi- 
neering from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
College at Troy. Later at Castleton in 


Dr. Conmy’s historical sketches of 
California’s state superintendents of 
public instruction—which have been 
published in the Journal during the 
last two years—cover the period from 
1851 to 1879. (See page 18, March is- 
sue.) The author is Oakland librarian. 
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Vermont, he studied medicine and re- 
ceived his doctorate there in 1842. 

For three years after graduating 
from Rensselaer, Carr practiced his 
profession of civil engineer as an as- 
sistant in the New York Geological 
Survey. Thereafter he studied medi- 
cine and upon receiving his Doctor 
of Medicine degree from Castleton, 
he was retained by that institution as 
professor of chemistry and physi- 
ology, serving in all eleven years. He 
served for a time as professor of 
chemistry and pharmacy in Philadel- 
phia Medical College; as professor of 
chemistry at Albany Medical Col- 
lege; as professor of natural science 
at New York State Normal; and in 
1856 became professor of chemistry 
and natural history at the University 
of Wisconsin. This was followed by 
three years’ service as professor of 
chemistry in Rush Medical College 
in Chicago. In 1868 he was appointed 
professor of agriculture, chemistry 
and horticulture in the newly organ- 
ized University of California. 

The chair to which Dr. Carr had 
been appointed was a very important 
one. The University of California was 
then, and is now, a land grant col- 
lege. At the time of its establishment 
large areas of public land were given 
to endow state colleges that would 








a 


offer courses in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. These grants were 
made by the Federal government 
pursuant to the terms of the Morrill 
Act. 

In California, where agriculture 
was growing, it was important that 
there be a college that would train 
for this important work. Of Professor 
Carr’s knowledge of his subject, and 
his ability to teach it, there is no 
doubt. His long and successful teach- 
ing experience was in itself an assur- 
ance of his success in his new post. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
college subject, agriculture, embraces 
more than such fields as agronomy, 
soil chemistry, animal husbandry, 
plant nutrition and viticulture. 

There is also the very important, 
and sometimes highly controversial, 
subject of agricultural economics, in- 
cluding farm labor and marketing. It 
was in this area of discussion that 
Carr incurred the displeasure of the 
Regents of the University. He, also, 
believed that the University should 
stress the vocational rather than the 
academic and this culminated in |iis 
publishing in 1874 a study on tne 
“University of California and its Re- 
lation to Industrial Education.” In te 
summer of 1874 his relations with the 
University reached a critical stace. 
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R: noval from the faculty for other 
th n subservience or immoral acts 
wuld be out of line with the Ameri- 
ca: standards of academic freedom. 
\. vertheless, by a vote of eleven ayes 
a1 six noes the Regents on August 
11 1874, dismissed Dr. Carr from the 
faculty. One regent was excused from 
voting, and five, including Governor 
Haight and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Bolander, were 
absent. 

The Grange charged that the pro- 
fessor had been removed because of 
his relations with that organization. 
The Order of United Mechanics also 
—and labor generally—took the same 
position. The Regents on September 
23rd published a denial and replied 
publicly to the Grange. Nevertheless, 
feeling in favor of the deposed pro- 
fessor was very high. Here now was 
a popular man, felt by many to have 
been the victim of a capitalistic group 
of regents. 

Superintendent Bolander in the 
summer of 1875 announced that he 
would not seek re-election to the 
office. Many voters advocated Carr 
as a worthy successor to Bolander, 
and the Republican State Convention 
nominated him without opposition. 
The Democrats nominated Rev. O. P. 
Fitzgerald, who four years previously 
had been defeated for re-election. On 
October 20, 1875, Carr was elected, 
receiving 45,257 votes as against 
39.630 for Fitzgerald. He took his 
oath of office on December 6th and 
served until January, 1880. 

The four-year term of Ezra S. Carr 
was characterized by a great growth 
in the schools. In his second biennial 
report covering the period ending on 
June 30, 1879, he produced statistics 
showing the comparative increase 
over the years. In 1855 there had been 
227 schools, 26,677 census children, 
attendance of 13,000 and $181,906 
paid in teachers’ salaries. In 1879, 
twenty-four years later, there were 
2.743 schools, 216,404 census chil- 
dren, attendance of 144,806, and $2,- 
285,732 paid in teachers’ salaries. 

Carr was not a leader in the field 
of school legislation. In his first re- 
port he made a number of recommen- 

ions for amendment of the school 
. practically none of which were 
pted. None of these were vital to 
success of the system, and the leg- 
ture of 1874 had passed into law 
1¢ epoch-making bills. 
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Except for the reports of John 
Swett, those of Carr's predecessors in 
office had dealt pretty largely in sta- 
tistics and recommendations for 
amending the school law, or increas- 
ing support. Carr's reports are more 
voluminous, and in addition to pres- 
enting full and extensive statistics, 
contain a vast amount of professional 
literature. He was much impressed 
with the work of the normal school 
and said so in no uncertain terms. 

The expression, high school, hardly 
is mentioned in the reports of the 
earlier state superintendents, but 
Carr urged their establishment and 
support. Having been for so long a 
college professor, the problem of sec- 
ondary education was to him an im- 
portant one. In California a state high 
school fund was not created until 
1903. Carr appears (erroneously) to 
have believed that the State School 
Fund could be used for any and all 
public schools. He wrote, 

The right of the State and municipal 
governments to maintain high schools is 
not legally distinguishable from the right 
to maintain elementary schools. There 
is a lack of clear and distinct compre- 
hension in the public mind of the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. Schools exist because of a well- 
founded claim and not because of tolera- 


2. A school is a civil corporation, 
created by sovereign authority, viz; the 
citizens and masters of the State, for a 
specific purpose, viz, facilitating the eco- 
nomic interests of the State by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, skill, mental and 
moral power, etc.; and continued by a 
succession of members. 

Carr’s reports echo and re-echo his 
interest in pupil welfare, especially 
in the field of vocational or industrial 
education. He was the first Califor- 
nia state superintendent to advocate 
vacation schools. His arguments are 
interesting. 


*,..and I might add, lest you have 
any qualms about tenure, that in this 
district we believe in holding on to 
our personnel,” 


The establishment of schools for the 
benefit of children who must remain in 
the city during the long vacation, and for 
whom some wholesome and improving 
occupation ought to be provided, must 
commend itself to every thoughtful 
mind. I think such schools should differ 
essentially both in the subjects pursued, 
and the methods employed, from the 
ordinary term schools. They should be 
arranged on the half-time principle, in 
order to benefit the largest number, and 
should be industrial or practical in their 
character. For instance a Girl’s School of 
Sewing could be so arranged as to cover 
elementary exercises in needle work, cut- 
ting and designing of patterns and the 
use of the sewing machine for more ad- 
vanced scholars. 

Marvin officially had recommended 
that the sectarian schools receive a 
pro rata of the State School Fund, and 
Fitzgerald was of the same opinion. 
Although expressing no hostility to 
church schools, Carr took the posi- 
tion that the state was primarily re- 
sponsible for education, saying: 
“Neither Catholic Spain nor Protes- 
tant England furnish evidence that 
the popular morality, to say nothing 
of intelligence, would be greatly ad- 
vanced by abnegating the position 
taken by all the more advanced mod- 
ern nations as to the relation of gov- 
ernments to public education.” 

Carr was a staunch believer in free 
textbooks for pupils. In this he was 
far ahead of his time as they did not 
come in California for the elementary 
schools until 1912, and for the high 
schools until 1920. During his entire 
four-year term he, and his wife, Mrs. 
Jeanne Carr, who was his very popu- 
lar deputy, constantly studied school 
conditions in other areas and recom- 
inended the best in vogue elsewhere 
for California. It is for this reason 
that his reports contained so much 
professional stimulation. Some inno- 
vations which he recommended were 
technical schools, schools of forestry, 
school gardens, schools of domestic 
economics, school libraries, free text- 
books, study of the metric system, 
spelling reform, and kindergartens. 
As a result of his advocacy the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1879 in- 
serted in the new Constitution a pro- 
vision relating to high schools. 

Carr, in his progressive vision, an- 
ticipated the consolidated school 
movement, when he recommended 
that the school law be amended so 


as to provide that where two or more 
(Continued to page 42) 
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be a friend, too 


The requisition can 


By Jack R. Sadler 


That ‘monstrous’ paper-work is really 


innocent of charges—and might 


easily be the teacher's best friend. 


ROBABLY the most unfairly ma- 

ligned, abused, and desecrated 
device associated with the educa- 
tional process since the invention of 
the school board, is the requisition 
for supplies and services as we know 
it in the average public school sys- 
tem today. The requisition, with its 
many copies and complex directions, 
its diverse path through the channels 
of approval and control, and its in- 
born characteristics of red tape, has 
been a favorite target for abuse since 
the days (not too long ago) when dis- 
tricts were of a size compatible with 
each teacher shopping down-town 
for her needs and telling the mer- 
chant to send the bill to the clerk of 
the board. 


It has not been without some bene- 
factors, however, for administrators 
have defended its use rather consist- 
ently. The defense, however, has 
rested primarily on the requisition’s 
contribution to the survival of the 
superintendent rather than its value 
as a teacher's helpmate. Since the 
survival of the superintendent has 
not, historically, been a particularly 
critical issue in the teacher’s mind, 
this line of defense did not help the 
cause of the requisition to any great 
extent. 

The fact that’the requisition allows 
budget control, policy supervision, 
proper accounting, legal approvals, 
and four less telephones in the dis- 
trict office, is well known, but ad- 
mittedly holds little dramatic appeal 
to the classroom teacher. The result 
has been that some teachers shun the 


Mr. Sadler is assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of business services at 
Baldwin Park school district. 
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proper use of a requisition as if it 
would damage their professional 
status. It becomes somewhat of a 
challenge to see how much material 
might be obtained via the telephone, 
lunch room contacts, hallway en- 
counters, etc., with the strong impli- 
cation that materials thus received 
strike a telling blow toward the free- 
dom of the teaching profession from 
the tyranny of bureaucratic non- 
sense. 

Upon what then shall the defense 
of the lowly requisition rest before 
the eyes of the teacher jury? 

After some years of observing this 
situation in a medium sized school 
district, I would rest my case on the 
simple yet eloquent phrase, “The 
teacher's best friend is the requisi- 
tion.” 

Let me explain: 

The requisition is a sure-fire way 
of letting somebody know what you 
need, why you need it, where you 
need it, and when you need it, all in 
a manner prescribed to make it diffi- 
cult for “them” to forget, ignore, mis- 
understand, or misplace your need. 

The child-like faith of the average 
“verbal-requisitionist” in the content 
retaining powers of the average prin- 
cipal, business manager, or superin- 
tendent, is astounding. Many a well 
intentioned, “Yes Mrs. Brown, we'll 
see if we can get it for vou,” has 
vaporized into the oblivion of eternal 
forgetfulness in the face of a subse- 
quent telephone call reporting that 
the plumbing has exploded in the 
North Fork School and the princi- 
pal’s desk has just floated past the 
biology lab. The end result usually is 
that the material needed for the unit 
on Latin America doesn’t arrive at 
all, or at best, after several frenzied 








telephone calls, arrives in the mid: \e 
of Custer’s Last Stand-near the c i- 
max of the “Westward-ho!” unit. [t 
may be seen that neither the unit on 
Latin America nor the superintend- 
ent’s leadership status has been cen- 
hanced. 

Even if the “lunch room requester” 
has been dogged enough to have the 
principal jot down the need on a 
scrap of paper, she is overlooking the 
strong possibility that the next pair 
of hands on the note will be those of 
the principal’s wife as she empties 
the shirt pocket content into the 
waste paper basket prior to washing. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the 
officials charged with the responsi- 
bility of securing your materials are 
human, and are as subject as the next 
fellow to the common failures and 
frailties of the human mind and 
body. It is not uncommon to hear 
such an official mumbling at the end 
of a busy day (my district, for ex- 
ample, has 11 lunch rooms, 41 tele- 
phones, and 8,294 lineal feet of hall- 
ways) “Now what did I do with Mrs. 
Brown’s note?” or, “Did she say fifty 
copies of the 5th year book or five 
copies of the fiftieth year book?” This 
usually culminates in, “Oh well, the 
devil with it, if she calls Tl tell her 
I forgot!” 

Several things result from this 
“requisitions are a bunch of non- 
sense” approach. The teacher now 
has adequate evidence to confirm her 
initial hypothesis that the adminis- 
trator in question is an idiot, but 
more important, her job in the class- 
room and the experiences of the chil- 
dren involved have suffered. How 
will a requisition help to solve the 
problems described above? Basically 
in this manner: 

A sound requisitioning system pro- 
vides for a definite routing and 
scheduled review on a routine basis. 
This means that personnel are ex- 
pecting to receive them, have estab- 
lished patterns for their processing, 
and have set aside specific periods of 
time to treat them. At the time of 
treatment, they will be located in 
their office, close at hand to all the 
necessary policy, source, and ac- 
counting documents vital to the proc- 
essing of the teacher’s need. In short, 
about the only way the requisition 
can disappear after it has been fed 
into the channels of a well organiz« 
procedure, is outright highway ro»- 
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ber’ of the inter-school mail, or a 
larce hole in the bottom of someone’s 
“in basket. Since these occurrences 
are reasonably rare, the problems of 
forvetting, ignoring, misunderstand- 
ing. and misplacing are, to a great ex- 
tent. cured by the teacher’s submit- 
ting her need on the prescribed form 
and dropping it in the prescribed slot. 
Farewell to a principle? Perhaps— 
but think of the improvement in the 
unit on Latin America. 

The following are a few points of 
further advantage to the teacher 
using the requisition, and a few hints 
on making them more effective. 

The requisition is a convenient 
form for you to describe in fitting 
detail the item or items that you 
need. Effective description means 
that you will not receive an item un- 
suitable for its intended use, and 
consequently a waste of valuable 
funds. Don’t just order a flashlight. 
Order instead, a two cell, three cell, 
multi-cell, chrome, rubber, short, 
long, fat, skinny, red, blue one; one 
that your considered judgment of 
your classroom situation tells you 
will do the best job consistent with 
the buying power of your district. 
Remember, if you want the purchas- 
ing agent to guess, be prepared to 
accept his guess and the kind of 
flashlight that comes along with it. 

They say the mark of an intelligent 
man is the frequent use of the in- 
quiry, why? By this measure, school 
boards and superintendents must 
surely rank high. But seriously, 
“whys” are important, particularly 
when the board and superintendent 
must be in a position to answer the 
“whys” of the big “boss”, the public. 
Most purchasing is done within a 
known policy structure, and the item 
itself is sufficient description of the 
need. There are those cases, how- 
ever, that are out of the ordinary, 
and a simple statement of intended 
use allows quick handling of the re- 
quest. It must be understood that an 
administrative inquiry of the in- 
tended use of six bottles of rat poison 
by the third grade teacher is a neces- 
sary part of policy control. If your 
neet is unusual or unique, write a 
short “why” on your requisition and 
delay will be at a premium. 

the requisition indicates where 
an. to whom the items are to be de- 
liv red. By submitting a requisition, 
co) dletely filled out, you are assured 
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Personnel Policy 


Inter-School Transfer 


Reassignment practices can be harmonious 


if fair district policy is established. 


By Robert M. Kubik 


Dr. Kubik, who teaches in La Vista 
elementary district in Hayward, com- 
pleted a doctoral dissertation on the 
above subject at Univ. of Calif. 


that your request will not be de- 
livered to the North Fork School ine 
stead of the South Fork School, or at 
best, not sit in the principal's office 
until he can figure out who ordered 
the darn stuff in the first place. 

A requisition allows you to make 
proper notation of when you will 
need your requested goods. This in 
turn enables the purchasing agent 
to budget his time intelligently and 
handle his buying with priority based 
upon need, rather than in a “pick up 
a ticket and stand in line” manner. 
The advantage to the teacher is ob- 
vious. A word of caution; plan ahead 
and don’t cry “wolf” too often. Laws, 
being what they are, require that all 
purchases be approved by the school 
board at a properly held meeting. 
This means that board approval for 
the purchase is normally secured 
prior to the submission of the order 
to the vendor. The teacher should 
plan ahead to allow for the board 
approval time element. Emergency 
needs are sometimes purchased prior 
to board meeting and taken to the 
governing group with a request that 
they ratify the action. Since most pur- 
chasing agents do not have a per- 
sonal bank account sufficient to pay 
for items they have signed for, but 
which the board refuses to ratify, it 
is understandable why such “emer- 
gency purchases are held to a mini- 
mum. 

Yes, with a little practice the requi- 
sition can be your best friend and 
an active helpmate in this process of 
education. Now if you will excuse 
me, my phone is ringing “. . . Hello 
—oh yes, Mrs. Brown .. . well, we'll 
see if we can get it for you... .” 


T this time of year local teacher 

associations are chiefly con- 
cerned with developing salary sched- 
ules that are sound and defensible 
for presentation to superintendents 
and boards of education. Important 
as salaries are, the development of 
other personnel policies or their re- 
vision should not be forgotten or 
treated lightly. Teachers must con- 
tinually encourage and guide their 
governing boards to adopt proce- 
dures and policies which will im- 
prove teacher welfare. 

An area of teacher personnel policy 
that has received little or no attention 
in many districts is that of teacher 
transfer. A year ago I conducted a 
study of large districts, which con- 
firmed that every year hundreds of 
teachers are reassigned to other 
schools within the local school sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, too often teacher 
transfers are a “hit or miss” operation 
guided by neither policy nor admin- 
istrative planning. 

Five major teacher transfer dis- 
putes have reached the supreme court 
in California. Every year the lower 
courts and professional committees 
are called upon to settle difficulties 
that have arisen with regard to 
teacher reassign1.ent practices. 

The time to consider teacher trans- 
fer policy is before reassignments are 
made; not after strained feelings have 
developed. The most frequent rea- 
son for teacher transfer in California 
is in the staffing of new schools. Since 
new schools should not be entirely 
staffed with teachers recently em- 
ployed, the question always arises, 
“Who will be transferred?” 

Analysis of the opinions of authori- 
ties in personnel administration in the 
fields of education, business, and gov- 
ernment leads to the conclusion that 
six essential characteristics are basic 
to an adequate transfer program. 

Few California districts have 
adopted written bases for making 
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transfer decisions. Some, however, 
follow the practice of moving teach- 
ers at least once prior to tenure; 
others reverse this practice and trans- 
fer teachers only after tenure has 
been attained. Some districts consider 
length of service in the district when 
making transfers while others only 
consider the length of time the trans- 
fer request has been on file. Adminis- 
trators chiefly responsible for teacher 
transfers report that they consider 
such factors as adaptability, probable 
success in the new job, and person- 
al and professional qualifications. A 
few districts follow the practice of 
periodically moving teachers who 
have failed, hoping the teachers will 
achieve success in the new positions. 
Health and teachers’ ratings have 
been determining factors in transfer 
decision-making. Transfers are al- 
lowed if ratings are high enough. 
School principals report that occa- 
sionally parental pressures have been 
the sole basis for administrative deci- 
sions to reassign teachers. Brief policy 
statements to the effect that teacher 
transfers will be made in the district 
for the mutual benefit of the children 
and the school system are generally 
too broad to be used as a basis for 
transfer decisions. 

The “receiving” and “transferring” 
school principals as well as the 
teacher concerned should have some 
voice in the matter. If the district has 
a separate personnel director, it 
should be his job to facilitate the 
transfers by providing information 
and the necessary records and forms. 
He should take no part in final deci- 
sion-making. Nominallv that function 
belongs to the board of education 
upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. From a 
practical viewpoint, however, the 
NEA has held in a policy statement 
that the board should not perform 
this function. 

It would seem to be an unnecessary 
concern with administrative detail for 
boards of education to take action when 
teachers are transferred, without change 
of rank, or salary, from one teaching post 
to another within a school system. 

Nevertheless, seven of the 17 larg- 
est elementary school systems in the 
state still have their boards of edu- 
cation pass on all teacher transfers. 

There are several studies to docu- 
ment the fact that in the larger cities 
some schools attract more teachers 
who wish to transfer than do other 
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Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, CTA Public Relations Executi:e 


studies are periodically made and 
transfers are made in compliance 
with them, a school system may find 
that it has assigned its beginning 
teachers to the slum schools and as- 
signed its mature teachers to the 
upper class community schools. 

Teachers report that more transfer 
information should be made available 
to them in their districts. School prin- 
cipals and personnel directors believe 
information should not be given. The 
administration's view is that more in- 
formation would tend to stimulate 
too many requests for transfers. 
Teachers report that they would like 
to know their district’s accepted pro- 
cedure for processing a transfer. 
Teachers want more information 
about vacancies that will be filled 
through transfer, rather than having 
to depend on the “grapevine” which 
develops in all districts where official 
communication breaks down or is 
lacking. 

District policy should state whether 
transfer request forms are to be main- 
tained on an annual basis or on a 
cumulative one. Some districts con- 
sider a request to transfer valid only 
for the year it is made; in other dis- 
tricts a request is kept on file until a 
position is found for which the quali- 
fied person has applied. Authorities in 
the field of personnel administration 
believe that much personnel data 
should be recorded on IBM cards or 
a similar system to facilitate a quick 
and accurate review of all qualified 
teachers when vacancies occur. These 
authorities believe that it is highly 
improbable that the knowledge or 
memory of any administrator is suffi- 
ciently reliable to insure the consider- 
ation of all persons and the selection 
of the best qualified. 

The basic principle of an effective 
transfer program is to accumulate 
and keep current factual information 
about the schools and their teachers. 
The administration and the teachers 
association in the local district should 
periodically ascertain staff attitudes, 
feelings, and understandings relative 
to the teacher transfer program. 


What Men Wear 


QO. Our board has tentatively 
adopted a regulation stating, “Men 
teachers are expected to wear shirts 
and ties.” Is such a regulation within 
the powers of a board of trustees? Is 
this type of regulation common in 
California? 

Ans. Such regulations regarding 
wearing apparel for men teachers is 
not common in California school dis- 
tricts, although personal appearance 
is a factor usually included in the 
evaluation of teachers. So far as I can 
determine, it is within the authority 
of governing boards. There has been 
no case through which it could be de- 
termined whether or not a court 
would hold that violation of such a 
policy would constitute insubordina- 
tion to the degree that dismissal 
would be justified. 

Strictly from a public relations 
standpoint, I have felt that such a re- 
quirement should not be necessary 
for teachers who are concerned with 
the recognition of their professional 
status. Such recognition is more dif- 
ficult if a teacher does not dress in a 
manner which most people associate 
with a professional person at work, 
but appears at school looking like a 
college boy at play. 


Sabbatical Leave 


QO. What is the law regarding sab- 
batical leave? Do you have to study, 
and can you go without permission 
of your district if they don’t pay you? 

Ans. Summarized briefly, the law 
states that a governing board may 
grant sabbatical leave to a teacher 
after that teacher has served seven 
vears in the district, and it may pay 
any part or all of the teacher's salary 
during leave. The specific plan of 
study or travel to be undertaken dur- 
ing the year should be approved in 
advance, and the teacher must agree 
to return to the district for at le«st 
two years after the leave. 

Your question about going witho it 
permission is a bit perplexing. Ove 
can resign at any time. A teacher cn 
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request a years leave for any pur- 
pose. If the request for leave is not 
grented and the teacher doesn’t sign 
a contract or serve during the year, 
this would be a resignation. Whether 
or not the teacher would be re-em- 
ployed would be at the discretion of 
the governing board. 


Principal Contracts 

O. Have you read your Education 
Code lately? Or is Sec. 13082.1 cut out 
of yours? 

Ans. My face is red! Last month a 
questioner asked, “May a school 
board offer a high school principal or 
teacher a three-year contract if the 
district is in process of becoming a 
tenure district during this school 
year?” 

The first sentence of the answer— 
“There is no legal provision for long- 
term contracts for principals or teach- 
ers, regardless of the size of the dis- 
trict’-—was dead wrong. 

The 1955 Legislature enacted Sec. 
13082.1, which provides that “Every 
certificated employee of a school dis- 
trict of any type or class having an 
average daily attendance of less than 
850 may be offered a continuing con- 
tract to cover a period longer than 
one year but not to exceed four 
years.” 

So far as the original question is 
concerned, the answer still is “no.” 
Since the district has more than 850 


ada, it does not qualify under this - 


provision. 

This probably was a psychological 
slip. I knew that this law had been 
passed, but I have long been so con- 
vinced that long-term contracts 
would work to the detriment of rural 
teachers rather than to their benefit 
that I apparently proceeded to put it 
out of my mind. So far, I have not 
heard of any districts taking advan- 
tage of this permissive power. We 
would be interested in knowing of 
cases where long-term contracts have 
been issued. 


Added Benefits 


O. I will have taught for 30 years 
when I am 54 years of age. Why 
should I have to continue making 
payments toward retirement at age 
65° Don’t the contributions I make 
after 30 years of service just go into 
the pockets of other persons? 

ins. Only you benefit by the con- 
tri utions you make to the retirement 
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system regardless of whether you 
teach 10 years or 50 years. The con- 
tinued contributions after 30 years of 
service add to the benefits you will 
receive upon retirement. 


Out-of-State Credit 


QO. I just received a statement 
from the Teachers Retirement System 
informing me that I owe $192.13 in 
back contributions plus interest for 
the 614 years I taught in Wisconsin. 
Most of this amount is interest. I 
started teaching in California in 1943. 
When I was teaching in Wisconsin 
many years ago, the retirement system 
was not in effect there. At no time 
until now have I ever been notified 
that there would be back dues plus 
interest. Can this be done legally? 

Ans. The reason you were not noti- 
fied regarding back contributions is 
that the State Teachers Retirement 
System sends such statements only 
when requested by the member. Had 
you been following the changes in 
the retirement law as they occurred 
and realized their importance to you, 
you probably would have made such 
a request years ago. 

What may seem at first to be a 
burden to you actually is an oppor- 
tunity which thousands of teachers 
are trying to obtain. Because you re- 
turned to teaching in 1943, you just 
got “under the wire” to be able to 
obtain credit for out-of-state service. 
Those who entered service in Cali- 
fornia after 1944 don’t have this privi- 
lege. 

By paying the $192.13 requested, 
you will be increasing your retire- 
ment benefits by approximately $500 
per year. I think you can see that this 
really is a rare bargain. 


Subject Assignment 

QO. If you have a General Second- 
ary Life Diploma can you be placed 
in the ninth grade level of junior 
high? If, with this type of credential, 
you're assigned 9th grade mathe- 
matics and it is not even one of your 
fields, do you have to take the assign- 
ment? 

Ans. The secondary credential 
covers grades 7 through 12, so it cer- 
tainly would justify an assignment to 
ninth grade. However, a general sec- 
ondary does not assure a teacher that 
he will be assigned to teach in the 
course in which he considers himself 
prepared. 

We can question seriously the ad- 
ministrative judgment in placing a 


teacher in an area outside his field of 
preparation, but there’s nothing in the 
law which forbids poor administra- 
tion. If the teacher refused the as- 
signment, that could constitute 
grounds for dismissal. 


For his own protection, though, 
the teacher in such a circumstance 
should file a written protest with the 
governing board, pointing out his lack 
of preparation for the assignment and 
requesting assignment in an area for 
which he is prepared. This would 
make it difficult for a board to dis- 
miss the teacher if he proved unsuc- 
cessful in a subject area in which he 
had admitted lack of preparation. 


Excludable Sick Pay 


Ques. Regarding excludable sick 
pay on the federal income tax return. 
the law states something to the effect 
that if you are absent from work and 
your salary continues, etc. How would 
this affect a teacher who is hospital- 
ized during Christmas vacation? 
Could he take credit for excludable 
sick pay? 

Aus. The reasoning of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is complex, but 
the conclusion is that you would not 
be able to deduct pay received while 
ill during a vacation period. Basically, 
the assumption is that this was not 
sick pay but was money you would 
have received even if you merely had 
gone fishing. I guess the moral is to 
plan your illnesses better. 


Campaign Activity 

Ques. During a hotly contested 
school board campaign in our com- 
munity, an administrator's wife be- 
came quite incensed when some 
teachers’ wives declined to address 
campaign literature for the incum- 
bents, explaining that they thought 
it improper to do this. Our commu- 
nity up here is only of moderate size 
and political feelings sometimes get 
quite emotional. What is your opin- 
ion of the ethics of this situation? 
Ans. According to the interpretive 
statement issued by the Personnel 
Standards Commission, there cer- 
tainly would be no ethical objection 
to the teachers or their wives address- 
ing campaign literature at home out- 
side of school time. There would be 
serious objection to the use of ad- 
ministrative authority directly or in- 
directly to pressure staff members or 
their families into campaign activity. 
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Legislative Stalemate 


Special session fight over budget stalls 
action on many educational bills. 


N EMBATTLED State Legislature, scheduled to wind up a brief off-year 

session on March 30 and go home to the campaign wars, remained dead- 
locked over budget and water nearly a month after quitting time, with items 
of import to education still hanging fire. 


One major issue, state school building aid, finally was nailed down late 
in April with a resounding victory for CTA and the needy school districts 
of the State. 


Two others, academic salary raises and the appointment rather than the 
election of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, remained unset- 
tled on April 21 as the Legislature went into its fourth week of over-time 
session. 


CTA insistence that $150 million was not enough to continue the school 
building program resulted in a $70 million boost in Senator Nelson S. Dil- 
worth’s constitutional amendment which will go on the November ballot. It 
will be for $220 million. In addition $8 million a month will be available for 
allocation. Up to now the limit has been $5 million. A $30 million loan from 
the Investment Fund, authorized by a Dilworth bill, has been approved by 
the Governor. 


The CTA-led fight for a five per cent raise for academic employees of the 
state colleges and the University of California continued as the Legislature, 
after six fruitless attempts, sought anew to settle the double-barreled prob- 
lem of budget and water. 


The Assembly, by a substantial majority, had written the salaries into its 
version of the budget only to have one free conference committee after an- 
other knock it out. At press time a new attempt was being made by CTA 
to have the $3,281,000 item restored. A CTA-sponsored Senate bill author- 
izing the raises as a special appropriation was co-authored by 25 of the Sen- 
ate’s 40 members. The chairman of the Finance Committee however, refused 
to let the measure reach the floor of the upper house for a vote. 


The CTA-supported constitutional amendment providing for the appoint- 
ment of the state superintendent by the state board of education was awaiting 
final action after having been approved by the Senate and two Assembly 
committees. Its fate was uncertain. 


A broad study of education was authorized by the Legislature. A joint 
committee of seven senators and seven assemblymen will be joined by 15 
citizens in a $50,000 probe of the schools and their problems. 


Rejected by the Legislature were proposals to increase credential fees, 
limit school taxes, further mandate curriculum and curtail political activity 
by public employees. It did pass measures to curb so-called diploma mills 
and to permit California to participate in whatever Federal scholarship 
program is enacted by Congress. 

A CTA-backed fight for additional state funds for science, handwriting, 
spelling and health textbooks ended with the money denied and restrictions 
imposed on the use of the funds previously authorized. 


—ROBERT E. MCKAY 
CTA GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Teaching Aids 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


MAN IN SPACE. Film: 35 min.; Color; 
$300 6-year lease; junior and senior high; 
Walt Disney Productions, 2400 Alameda 
Avenue, Burbank. 

A vivid depiction of rocket development 
from ancient Chinese weapons to modern 
missiles sets the stage for a provocative film 
prediction showing how man may conquer 
outer space and establish a small artificial 
satellite 1,075 miles above the earth. An 
animated cartoon character personifying 
Mr. Average Male answers how man can 
endure space flight, and comment is made 
on the problems of “weightlessness” and 
other new experiences of the hero. The 
Walt Disney team has joined forces with a 
top scientific team to present authentic 
and dramatic information on a subject as 
current as tomorrow’s newspaper. 


A TRIP TO THE MOON. Film: 16 min.; 
B&W $90, Color $180; all grades; En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 7250 
MacArthur Blvd., Oakland; 5625 Holly- 
wood Blvd.; Hollywood 28. 

A new kind of science film for study of 
the earth’s nearest neighbor, the moon. 
The current curiosity about outer space 
makes this film exciting to the widest audi- 
ences. The material was derived from di- 
rect observation of the night sky, the best 
astronomical photographs, and a series of 
original studies made by the EBF staff, of 
the moon’s landscape. The imaginary trip 
to the moon brings into focus some of the 
problems such as the laws governing celes- 
tial bodies, problems in navigation in- 
volved in meeting the moon at a mathemati- 
cally pre-determined point in space, obser- 
vations of features of the moon, its phases 
rapidly changing, its temperatures, and the 
effect of low gravity on bodies that fall on 
the moon. Although the story is imaginary, 
all the facts are scientifically correct and 
so are all the features of the moon which 
were reproduced in the film. 


BEES AND THEIR HABITS. Film: 11 
min.; Color $100; upper elementary; 
junior and senior high, adult; Paul 
Hoefler Productions, La Jolla. 

In the several million years that ‘he 
honeybee has lived on earth it has ce- 
veloped a complex social organization, p°T- 
forms highly specialized functions, and is 
motivated by powerful instincts. Wit! in 
the apiary we find the queen, the dron’s, 
and the workers, the latter building ‘1¢ 
comb, preparing and feeding royal jelly to 
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GOOD TASTE... &verywHerReE 


4h 


April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World’s Fair, where you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO... HAVE A COKE! 


The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
@ Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 


favored popular refreshment. 


'S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 











the queen, gathering and storing honey 
and pollen in the cells, cleaning and polish- 
ing the cells, acting as nursemaids to the 
eggs, larvae and pupae in the comb, cir- 
culating air through the comb by fanning 
their wings, and defending the colony. 


WHAT MADE SAMMY SPEED? Film: 10 
min.; B&W $70; Color $140; senior high; 
Sid Davis Productions, 2500 So. La Brea 
Ave., Los Angeles 16. 

The reason for Sammy’s speeding was a 
psychological one; an emotional outlet; a 
compensation for a feeling of insecurity 
and inferiority; unhealthy thrill seeking; 
immature defiance of authority; and a lack 
of a sense of responsibility; a misguided at- 
tempt to put on a show of superiority. 


RABIES. Film: 14% min.; B&W $80; chil- 
dren and adults; McGraw-Hill; Photo 
and Sound Co., 116 Natoma St., San 
Francisco 5. 

Using actual photographs of rabid dogs, 
as well as specially-trained healthy ones, 
the film teaches the viewer how to recog- 
nize the symptoms and explains what 
should be done if rabies is suspected. It 
also gives specific advice on what to do 
when anyone is bitten by any dog, cautions 
against touching strange dogs, teasing a 
dog, and trying to separate fighting dogs. 
The importance of protecting your dog and 
the seriousness of dog bites conclude this 


film. 


ON THE ISLAND OF TAVEUNI. Film: 
17 min.; Color $160, junior and senior 
high, adult; Martin Moyer Productions, 
900 Federal Ave., Seattle 2, Wash. 

A film story on what is reputed to be the 
oldest and largest privately owned copra 
plantation in the South Seas. The two part- 
ners who founded this plantation, while 
recruiting labor for the plantation, were re- 
cruited themselves for the banquet table 
by the notorious cannibals inhabiting this 
Fiji Island group. Soon afterwards canni- 
balism ended, leaving only the happiest of 
traits in the natives there. Today the planta- 
tion prospers, employing native and East 
Indian help, and incorporating such inter- 
esting devices as a herd of more than 1,000 
cattle and the same number of goats kept 
not for meat and milk but to graze down 
the sprouting undergrowth so the help can 
find fallen coconuts. 


LIFE IN COLONIAL AMERICA. Film- 
strip series—$5 each, Color; American 
history grades 4 through 8; social studies 
grades through 12; Film Distribution Of- 
fice, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Good- 
win Building, Williamsburg, Va. 

A series of filmstrips on varied aspects 
of colonial life in America, developed after 
careful study of the school curriculum. 
They make possible an intriguing glimpse 
into that colorful, vigorous era when a new 
nation was in the making. 


YOUR DAILY BREAD. Film: 121% min.; 
Color; early grades to adults; Free loan 
(return postage to be paid by user); 
American Bakers Association, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Tells the story of nutrition in enriched 
bread. It shows the step-by-step process of 
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A STRATEGY FOR AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. Robert H. Mathewson. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1957. 296 pp. $5. 
A book for the full-scale education so- 

phisticate, Dr. Mathewson’s most recent ex- 

ploration in educational philosophy is not 
easy reading. The reviewer, upon reaching 
the final chapter or two, felt that these 
might have been read first to get the full 
benefit of the in-between explication. The 
thesis of the book is the urgent need of 

a national strategy for activating an educa- 

tional plan which will succeed, through 

public education, in meeting all personal 
and social needs, all in a framework of 
social responsibility. 

The dissection of our personal and social 
needs is thorough. Mathewson charges that 
our educational system has focused too 
much on transmitting the culture and too 
little on producing effective, responsible 
personalities. He is generous in acknow]l- 
edging the nearly insuperable difficulties 
we have faced in attaining this goal and 
devotes his major exposition in proposing 
better approaches to the goal. The reviewer 





breadmaking in a modern wholesale 
bakery; emphasizes the importance of the 
complete diet and bread’s place in that diet. 
It is available on not less than two weeks’ 
notice, to educational groups, clubs and 
other consumer audiences. 


THE SALMON’S STRUGGLE FOR SUR- 
VIVAL. Film: 27 min.; Color $200; 
junior and senior high; The National 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Although the sea is the salmon’s home 
for most of its normal life, it cannot exist 
without the river. At its headwaters the 
young salmon are born and here they re- 
turn to spawn and terminate their life 
cycle. Nature has placed formidable bar- 
riers in the path of this migration and man 
himself has created further obstacles. 
Methods, however, are being devised to 
overcome these problems and still meet the 
water needs of an expanding industrial- 
ization. 





LOOK MISS JONES, JUST LIKE ON T.v.// 





does not feel that the proposals are as n: vel 
as the title and thesis challenge sug¢ st, 
The novelty may exist in the fervor \ ‘ith 
which the plea is made, or perhaps the 
novelty was lost by the ponderosity of 
style. 

Considering the earnestness of the pro- 
posal, it is puzzling to have the author ( on- 
clude, “it is doubtful whether a type of 
education such as that proposed in this 
volume could be successfully conducted 
in very large urban centers of population.” 
In view of the long-range population 
tendencies of the nation, where does this 
leave the author’s hopes? He hopes popu- 
lation concentration will be arrested, but 
the “strategy” sounds imminently impera- 
tive and may not be able to wait for the 
human wave to still. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: By 
Vernon Mallinson; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, 1957; $3.50. 249 pp. 

The German is apt to ask about a young 
man: 
“What does he know?” 
The American: 
“What can he do?” 
The Frenchman: 
“What examinations has he passed?” 
The Englishman: 
“What sort of fellow is he?” 


But Author Vernon Mallinson is not the 
sort of English fellow (University of Read- 
ing) to fall for Sir Michael Sadler’s catchy 
comparison and stereotype a bookful of ed- 
ucational purposes and practices of post- 
war US, USSR, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, and Denmark. In- 
stead, he proves the premise that all coun- 
tries, to assure cultural continuity and po- 
litical conformity, control the education of 
their young. On this foundation he pro- 
ceeds, with scholarly thoroughness and 
first-hand observation (except for the US 
and USSR), to elucidate how nationalis- 
tically diverse practices develop because of 
differing political, sociological, historical 
ancestries. Examples: 

US schools are characterized by decen- 
tralization; free, compulsory universal edu- 
cation; one system of articulated schools 
from kindergarten to university—in short, 
they train for the average. Confusing equal- 
ity of opportunity with identity of oppor- 
tunity, they have failed to produce an aca- 
demic elite (how conscious we now are of 
this!) Somewhere along the line, although 
“America might have become a_ great 
laboratory for experiment in education,” it 
has betrayed the Jeffersonian concept of 
education as a cultural and civic force for 
the false ideals of materialism and individ- 
ualism. 

European countries, on the other hand, 
stress the examination system, firm <is- 
cipline, parental control over the educa- 
tional future, fees—in short, the schools 
train for the elite. “The aim of Soviet e:\u- 
cation can be baldly stated as being ‘he 
propagation of Communism, in the proc:ss 
of which an elite of leaders for the vari us 
Soviets will be found and suitably trai: ed 
along approved Marxist lines.” 
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11,028 independent businessmen like these 
serve you 


7 


Wholesale distributor Bob Evans, 
Mesa, Arizona, uses a plant provided 
and maintained by Standard. We help 
Bob develop new business and back him 
with engineering assistance on his cus- 
tomers’ lubrication problems. 


Standard credit cards make it possible 
for independent marine dealers like Joe 
Faires, Port Angeles, Wash., to honor 
charge accounts. When fuel and lubrica- 
tion problems arise, his customers can 
rely on help from Standard’s engineers. 


“Big Business’”’ creates opportunities for ‘small 
business.’? With each doing the job for which it is best 
qualified, both are able to operate more efficiently . . . give 
you better service. Here’s how it works with us. 


Sta:dard research and manufacturing skill assure quality 
pro ucts. In turn 11,028 distributors of Standard products, 
Tep’-sented by these six Western independent businessmen, 


Robert ‘*Bob’’A. Juner, San Francisco, 
operates his own service station. We sup- 
ply him with business forms, maps, lube 
guides and major equipment. Bob makes 
good use of Standard’s training programs 
to improve his service to you. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas dealers 
like Louis Marx, Atascadero, California, 
find our operations manual helpful in 
almost every phase of his business . 

especially when it comes to saving cus- 
tomers time and trouble on deliveries. 


better with Standard’s help 


Standard’s special Aviation Division 
helps airport dealers like Frank Kelsey, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, with wind direction 
indicators, flight guides and credit card 
service .. . all welcome conveniences to 
his customers. 


ee matt 


Keith L. Tweedie, Salem, Oregon, is a 
heating oil distributor. Our complete 
program shows him how to set up an 
accounting system, handle credit, cut 
operating expenses and give you the 
cleanest, most convenient service possible. 


help bring you these products in the U. S., Alaska, Hawaii, 
B. C. and many other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Because these independent businessmen perform an impor- 
tant service for us, we assist their efforts with technical help, 
suggested operations procedures, advertising and merchan- 
dising support. Thus by helping them to help themselves, 
we are both able to serve you better. 







: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 





TOUR DIRECTOR 


Dr. Edwin J. Staley, Executive Secretary, 
Calif. Assn. for Health, Phys. Educ. and Recreation 


Attend University of 


HAWAII 


Summer School Sessions 
Special for California teachers and students 


54 DAY VIA SHIP 
45 DAY VIA AIR 


$499 Waikiki $549 


Hotels 
Price Includes All This!! 


Residence 
Round Trip Transportation 
Excellent Accommodations 
Aloha Greeting and Transfer 
Tipping and Luggage Handling 
Orientation Meeting 
Aloha Reception Party 
Introduction Party—First 
Introduction Party—Second 
Fashion Show—Luncheon 
Picnic—Hawaiian Style 
Luau—Howaiian Feast 
Formal Dinner and Dance 
Dinner and Dance Nite 
Pearl Harbor Cruise 
Circle Island Tour 
Mt. Tantalus Tour 
Koko-Head Waimanalo Tour 
City Tour of Honolulu 
Romantic Catamaran Sailing 
Thrilling Outrigger Canoe Ride 
Glassbottom Boat Excursion 
**Hawaii Calls’’ Radio Program 
Aquarium Tour 
Guest Card Privileges—Clubs 
House Doctor on Call 
Aloha Farewell and Transfer 
Large Central Waikiki Office 
to serve you in every way. 


STEAMSHIP SPACE STILL AVAILABLE 
FOR EARLY APPLICANTS 


On-Campus 
Residence 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 
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THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS GIVES OUR 
GROUP ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES AND 
PRIORITIES NOT AVAILABLE TO INDIVID- 
UALS TRAVELING ALONE. 


ee 
a UNIVERSITY STUDY TOURS 
: Attn: Dr. Edwin J. Staley, Tour Director 


: Box 458, CTA Bidg., 
g 693 Sutter Street 
& San Francisco 2, Calif. 


: Send me information on your tour. 
' 
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So for each country Mallinson derives its 
“Purposes of Education,” “Education and 
National Character,” “The Determinants 
of National Character”; then, in separate 
chapters he analyzes administration, train- 
ing of teachers (fascinatingly detailed), pri- 
mary education, secondary education, tech- 
nical and vocational education. Interwoven 
are the personalities and influences of such 
reformers as Decroly, Rousseau, Froebel, 
Pestallozzi, Kerschensteiner, Dewey. 

An appendix has diagrammatic repre- 
sentations of education in the countries dis- 
cussed except, oddly enough, of two fairly 
well-known for their educational systems— 
the US and USSR! 

The study of comparative education be- 
ing comparatively new, this book deserves 
praise for the comparatively large quantity 
and high quality of the educational neces- 
sities it packs into such a small port- 
manteau. 

—TED GORDON 


NEA TOURS OF HAWAII 


LED BY CALIFORNIANS 


NEA’S HAWAIIAN TOURS this 
summer will be led by Robert Skaife, 
ATOLA executive secretary; and 
J. Wilson McKenney, CTA Journal 
editor. Skaife’s group will leave Los 
Angeles by air July 17 to spend 12 
days visiting the three principal is- 
lands of the Pacific Paradise. 

McKenney’s group will leave Los 
Angeles July 11 on the Matson liner 
S.S. Lurline for the two-way passage 
by luxury steamer. The two groups 
will have comparable itineraries dur- 
ing the tours of the islands and both 
will return to Los Angeles on the Lwr- 
line on July 30, arriving back in Cali- 
fornia on August 4. 

Bob Skaife is a former field repre- 
sentative of the NEA Defense com- 
mission and has been in Los Angeles 
two years. McKenney has been pub- 
lications executive of the CTA staff 
for the past six years. 

Tour price is $655 for all-sea trans- 
portation or $664 for the alternate air- 
sea transportation. Price includes all 
transportation, hotels, porter charges 
in and out of hotels for one bag, pro- 
gram costs, admission fees, scheduled 
sightseeing, meals indicated with 
price and tip for same, services of 
tour director, accident and baggage 
insurance. 

Complete information on itinerary 
and reservation may be secured from 
Division of Travel Service, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Space cannot be guaranteed 
to late registrants; applications will 
be accepted in the order received. 


Notes in the Margin 


In an age of specialization, with sch« ols 
under fire because, to a misinformed public, 
they apparently aren’t turning out enongh 
scientists, there may be a tendency to ‘or- 
get that schools must also do other tisks 
—among them, preparing the mentally re- 
tarded to earn a living. Two sets of paper- 
cover books supply techniques and inforia- 
tion for these slow-learners: 

—Teen Agers Prepare for Work, by 
Esther O. Carson, special education teacher 
in Hayward U.H‘S. district, revised and ex- 
panded since original publication. Book | 
gives information on skilled and _ semi- 
skilled entry jobs common to most commu- 
nities, with related activities designed to 
help students think logically. Book II con- 
tinues use of selective techniques, suggests 
how to get and hold a job, and offers prac- 
tice in filling out application forms. Single 
copies $1.80; for quantities of ten or more, 
$1.70 each. Pages are perforated for easy 
removal to hand in lesson assignments. 

—The other set is the Rochester Occupa- 
tional Reading Series published by Syra- 
cuse University Press, Syracuse 10, New 
York. Separate books cover varied fields of 
employment, i.e., supermarkets, gas. sta- 
tions, etc. Books come in three levels for 
students of varying abilities. Price range 
from 72c to $1.20. 


A new Office of Education publication is 
Teachers of Children Who Are Socially and 
Emotionally Maladjusted, a report based on 
findings from the study, “Qualifications and 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” Available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 45c. Ask for Bulletin 
1957, No. 11. 


The AASA 1958 yearbook, The High 
School in a Changing World, takes a new 
look at American secondary education and 
considers what its role should be in the new 
era opening for mankind. The book lists 
the requirements the high school should 
meet, describes the task as a whole (meet- 
ing needs of all in terms of philosophy) and 
in detail (range of functions to achieve 
goals). It also covers organization, relation- 
ship to higher education, staffing and hous- 
ing the school, and long-range district plan- 
ning. Prepared by a ten-man commission 
after a two-year study, the book contains 
386 pages, costs $5.00. 


The Antioch College Founders Day Lee- 
ture is available in printed form. The 1957 
lecture, given by Dr. Clarence H. Faust. 
president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, is entitled, “Toward 
Understanding American Education.” Price 
is 50c from Antioch Press, Yellow Springs. 
Ohio. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer-ity, 
has published No. 14 in its Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching series, entitled Idi- 
vidualizing Reading Practices. The 91-j .ge 
book contains a general discussion on in- 
dividualized reading, five action rep: rts, 
and conclusions based on the reports. Paj et 
back, $1.00. 
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nen The Unique | READY REFERENCE INDEX| volume 
_ ov As easy to use as a dictionary... teaches children lifetime reference skills 
Ne 1yoi 


I. Faust, 
A dvance- 
“Toward 
n.” Price 
Springs, 


Britannica Junior’s one-volume Ready Reference In its field, only Britannica Junior has a com- 
Index, like the one-volume dictionary, is already plete reference index in one volume. Even when 
familiar to girls and boys. It uses and reinforces some volumes of the set are in use, the entire in- 
dictionary skills with alphabetical arrangement, dex is always available for the impatient, eager 
diacritical markings and definitions. In one vol- interest of growing young minds. By rewarding 


ume your students find the subject... pronunci- the reader with information even before the text 
niver-ity, ation... thumbnail definition and chief facts... volume is reached, Britannica Junior’s index en- 
‘cal Sug main article reference . . related and cross refer- courages frequent use. 
led Indi- ences... locations of pictures, maps and charts. For information prepared especially for edu- 
Q1-p age This trains children for later use of adult compre- __cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
n on in hensive encyclopaedias with a one-volume index. Educational Dept., Room 51-MC. 
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is, Pay er- 


y 1958 


For complete catalogue write to . _ -_ and a ne Or. ‘ 
ice of Education publication, describes t! e | 
Dean of the legal framework under which nonpub! ¢ : 
schools are enabled to enjoy freedom >f “ 

SUMMER SESSIONS operation and encouraged to provide ed 
cational programs in the public intere t. 

e o — . ° ° ‘ 
College of the Pacific The basic data making up the major porti 1 lic 

of the study quote each State’s legislati n 

STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA dealing with nonpublic schools. $1.25 from 


Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
In the field of health and recreation: Al 


JUNE 17 and JULY 21 —California Physical Performance Test, 


intended to help teachers and administra- om 

1 2 5 R tors appraise the physical fitness of Califor- T] 

nia children. Available from the Bureau of be 

6 Health Education, Physical Education and gu 

Teacher Education Recreation, State Dept. of Education, in C 

Sacramento. D. 

—School Health Program Essentials, an 

administrator's check list prepared by the 

Tulare County School Health Advisory 
Board, $1.00. 
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Special Features —Recreation in California, both a resume ‘te 





A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


of the state recreation commission’s ac- ' 
sti 
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eee a ART June 20 to Aug. 6 copies are available from Director of Recre- 
10 countries inc, Russia ation, 722 Capitol Avenue, Room 3076, _ 
July 7 through 18 Sacramento 14. 
ELEMENTARY EDUC. LAB. MEXICO —More New Games for Tween-Agers, a 
17 to July 18 ‘ ; hard-cover book containing more than 200 
rane y July 19 to Sept. | - 7, ” sonpenanen games designed for 9-15 year olds. $3.00 
KINDERGARTEN WORKSHOP with the Experiment in International from Association Press, 291 Broadway, New F 
June 17 to July 18 Living. York City 7. 
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tional Congress of Parents and Teachers is 

its 95-page booklet, What PTA Members 

Should Know About Juvenile Delinquency. the 

Intended as a guide for action, the booklet - 
ri 


offers suggestions for chipping away at 
cre 


known hazards through existing PTA com- 
mittees. 50c from NCPT, 700 N. Rush St., the 
. Chicago 11. a 
rict 
California Elementary School Adminis- duc 


trators’ Association (a CTA affiliate) has sec 


3 x yl N ive @ N ive » iB BA N aN produced its 26th yearbook: The Gifted yea 
Child: Another Look, 72 pages, 7x10, il- cial 


lustrated, paper bound, $2. This is not just the 


a revision of the popular The Gifted Child stin 
in the Elementary School, which sold out am 
three printings; it is an up-to-date mono- 7 
graph resulting from a workshop at Stan- aut! 


ford last summer. Available from CESAA, car: 


i U a g R E F U iN D | F i @) i. : i O R S i @) | a N 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. acu 


CESAA also published early in April hig’ 





CESAA Reviews Evaluation Procedures for equ 

the Elementary School Administrator, an A 

88-page book of the same quality and sell- nia 

ing at the same price: $2. The monograph, sche 

also produced by a workshop at Long con 

Beach State College last July, suggests eval- equ 

uative procedures and programs which Onl 

should improve group morale and profes- sion 

sional growth. l 
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ave lable from Americana Press, P.O. Box 
85. Madison, Wisconsin. List prices are 24c 
an 30c each, less 25% educational dis- 
count. 

ll the planes manufactured in the US 
are listed in US Aviation Today, a new pub- 
lication of the National Aviation Education 
Council, complete with description, specifi- 
cations and performance details. A section 
on missiles will be helpful to teachers and 
students hoping to keep abreast of the field. 
Although written before our first satellite 
was launched, the Jupiter and Vanguard 
rockets are pictured, together with Atlas, 
Thor, Nike, and others whose names have 
become almost by-words in today’s lan- 
guage. Order from the Council at 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C... for 75e. 

The smaller school system, unable to pro- 
vide adult operators for all the projectors 
to be operated under any A/V program, 
may be interested in a plan for training stu- 
dent operators and thus assuring a con- 
stant supply of competent projectionists. 
Literature on the plan is available from 
M. O. Publishers, Box 406, State College, 
Penna. 

—V. L. TOEWE 


LETTERS 


FROM READERS 


Automatic Transmissions 


In view of its far-reaching effect upon 
the welfare of citizens generally and upon 
young people in particular, the high school 
driver training program has been of in- 
creasing concern to educators throughout 
the country. 

Although a costly addition to the cur- 
riculum, this program has now been intro- 
duced into 384 out of the 517 California 
secondary schools. Legislation enacted last 
year which provides increased state finan- 
cial assistance to school districts for behind- 
the-wheel instruction will undoubtedly 
stimulate further expansion of this program 
among many schools. 

The question of selecting standard or 
automatic transmissions for dual control 
cars used in the program is becoming more 
acute. Estimates for 1956-57 indicate as 
high as 85 per cent of production was 
equipped with automatic transmissions. 

A survey I conducted in 185 Califor- 
nia secondary schools during the 1956-57 
school year indicates that of the 340 dual 
control cars then in use, 236 cars were 
equipped with standard transmissions. 
Only 36 schools used automatic transmis- 
sions, while 41 reported using both types. 

Use of automatic transmission cars elimi- 
nates the difficult phase of learning gear- 
shift and accelerator-clutch coordination, 
Narrows the gap between the “mechanics” 
of driving and the formation of sound habit 
patterns of driving. 

How about the practical problem of car 
pro. urement? Most schools still receive 
thei dual control cars from local dealers on 
a fre loan basis, although the trend seems 
to |. toward leasing, and eventually pur- 
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Today, Mozart would have seen us for a loan! 
Mozart often borrowed money from his friends and 
neighbors to finance his musical career. Today, modern 
folks (many of them, your friends and neighbors) 
‘‘make music’’ with funds borrowed from companies 
like Pacific Finance. They use the money to take trips 
and vacations...to make monthly payments easier... 
to buy homes, cars and even musical instruments. The 
next time you need money for any good purpose, be 
sure to consider the quick, courteous and convenient 
financial help provided by Pacific Finance Loans. 













































































































































































































































































































PACIFIC FINANCE 


Over 300 offices in the United States, Canada and Alaska 
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ENJOY YOUR we, 


SUMMER VACATION AT i" 


RICHARDSON 


New, economical Modified 

American Plan Rates for 

se the 1958 season. Many 

vacation activities plus invigorat- 

ing Mineral Water Baths and ex- 

pert masseurs — Carousel Lounge 
and delicious food. 

For Reservations contact your 
Travel Agent or our representative: 
Hall Wilson ez Associates listed in 
your phone directory. ries wire 
or call: 


RICHARDSON ie SPRINGS 


BOX 57, RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIF. 
Phone: RICHARDSON SPRINGS 71 


—~EeaweEeweSEO SO a 


PU OU Sy cea 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 
For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 
Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MicH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart’ 


chasing, this equipment. The dealer loses 
money in providing new standard transmis- 
sion cars, since they are more difficult to 
resell. 

All parties in the program will find real 
advantage in the use of automatic transmis- 
sion cars in driver training. Learning is 
simplified for the student, teachers can pro- 
vide more extensive instruction in driving 
under a greater variety of traffic conditions, 
administrators find less difficulty in secur- 
ing cars and fewer repairs on those cars, 
and automobile dealers are encouraged to 
continue cooperating with schools in pro- 
viding cars for this important instructional 
program. 

—RICHARD KAYwoop, ED.D., 
Driver Education Instructor 
Anaheim union high school 


Parental Guilt 

If I were a school teacher, I believe I’d 
try to rationalize the caustic and often un- 
just letters that parents write to newspapers 
complaining about everything in connec- 
tion with the schools and their youngsters 
by going back into the history of fathers 
and mothers to at least the Stone Age. 

Can you imagine a Stone Age father 
hiring the man in an adjoining cave to 
teach his son how to open the skull of some 
foreigner who lived over thataway in the 
next valley? The father wouldn’t even be 
around to have a son unless he was really 
good at that sort of thing himself. It was 
the father’s duty to teach the boy the art 
of the swinging club. 

And can you imagine a Stone Age mother 
getting a lady from her Fortnightly Club to 
teach her daughter how to run fast or to 
bounce a rock off some gentleman’s head 
whose intentions were not honorable? 
Hiring teachers back in those days just 
wasn’t done; they hadn’t been invented. 

Some centuries later Hiawatha appeared 
on the scene. Was this tall, muscular lad 
with 20-20 vision sent to grade school to 
learn how to use a bow and arrow? It was 
the wrinkled old Nokomis who taught him 
how to shoot ten arrows upward before the 
first to earth had fallen. And who was it 
taught him to build a birch-bark canoe? It 
was undoubtedly another of his wrinkled 
relatives. 

A couple of thousand years ago life be- 
gan being more complicated and teachers 
were invented to take over the responsi- 
bility of teaching the young. It’s not hard to 
imagine the sense of guilt that must have 
bothered many a parent while he was at- 
tending the chariot races and buying win, 
place and show tickets. And the same sense 
of guilt must have at times bothered many 
a father while he was watching gladiators 
take one another apart. Indeed many and 
many a parent must have felt that he 
should have been at home teaching his 
kids the use of the broad sword and brass 
knuckles. But times were changing and 
these tasks were being left more and more 
to hired teachers. 

However, a sense of guilt was always 
more or less present and in time was firmly 
planted in the subconscious. My notion is 
that it’s still there and that many a time 
when a parent writes a complaining letter 


(Continued to page 36) 
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On 


SUMMER SESSION 


FOR STUDY 
AND FUN 


6 SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 23 to AUGUST 15 


There's a friendliness to Oregon you 
feel once you set foot on the campus 
you choose this summer, Stimulating 
classes taught by outstanding resi- 
dent and visiting instructors, Earn a 
full quarter’s credit this summer in 
beautiful ‘‘air-conditioned’’ Oregon, 
where scenic wonders abound near 
every campus. 
e 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis 
e 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 
e 
Portland Summer Session 
Portland 
Eastern Oregon College 
La Grande 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland 


For Catalogs and Detailed Information Write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Dept. 18, 1633 S. W. Park, Portland, Oregon 
Authorized—Oregon State Bd. of Higher Educ«’ion 
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»' LONEERING in the field of community-sponsored 
olarships, Hawthorne businessmen and educators 
year established five $500 grants to graduating high 

‘001 seniors in that community. The recipients are 
v enrolled in college, three at UCLA majoring in 
‘nce and education; one at Whittier, majoring in edu- 

ation, and one at Pepperdine. 


» PRESNO STATE COLLEGE'S new 900-acre campus 
on which 17 major buildings have been completed, will 
be formally dedicated on Friday, May 9. Plans for the 
week-long celebration have been headed by two com- 
mittees, one representing the college and headed by 
Dean Irwin O. Addicott, the other representing the citi- 
zens of San Joaquin Valley, headed by Federal Judge 
Gilbert H. Jertberg. 


» CALIFORNIA FOOD CONFERENCE, held in Sac- 
ramento April 29, pointed up the importance of proper 
nutrition. CTA was one of 30 co-sponsors. 


» DR. GLENN S. DUMKE, who has been president of 
San Francisco State College since last August, was 
formally inaugurated in the post on May 2. ERNEST C. 
ARBUCKLE, San Francisco corporation executive and 
civic leader, has been appointed dean of the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford University, and will as- 
sume his new post on or about July 1. DR. EDWARD 
TELLER has been appointed director of the Livermore 
section of the University of California Radiation Labora- 


tory, to succeed Dr. Herbert F. York. Dr. York has been 
given a leave of absence in order to fulfill his duties as 
chief of the Advanced Research Project Division of the 
Institute of Defense Analyses. DR. DWAYNE ORTON, 
editor of THINK Magazine, has accepted an invitation to 
be the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Los Angeles County Trustees Association, Saturday, 
May 24. New Mills College Dean of Students is PA- 
TRICIA ANN BRAUEL, succeeding Dr. Margaret B. 
Fisher. Miss Brauel has been assistant dean of students 
at UC in Berkeley for the past three years. The retire- 
ment of CARL A. BOWMAN, director of placement 
and credit union at CTA-SS for twenty-one years, was 
announced last month. MRS. P. D. BEVIL has been re- 
nominated to the national PTA Committee on Safety. 
The NCPT meeting will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, on 
May 18-21. ARNOLD WOLPERT, NEA West Coast 
representative, addressed the Pasadena Education Asso- 
ciation on April 28, outlining proposals made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for assistance to local districts and 
students, and discussing NEA recommendations. DR. 
WILLIAM CARR, NEA executive secretary, spoke at 
UCLA March 24, stating that educators themselves 
should meet the criticisms now being levelled at Ameri- 
can public education. 


» GEORGE LINN, 63, died April 8 in Sacramento. 
Former president of CTA Northern Section (1949-52), 
Linn called himself “Travelin’ Sam” and was the creator 
of NEA convention documentary films for many years. 


teach by SHOWING— 


...- Show by GOING! 


Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments. . your 
class can see them all CONVEN- 
IENTLY .. SAFELY . . on Conti- 
nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY .. 
LUXURIOUSLY . . ANYWHERE 
in America .. have the same answer 
. . CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 


a 
Lo 


TOUR DEPARTMENT 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
1501 South Central Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 
| am interested in: 
A Charter trip for my class. 
An escorted tour for myself. 
Free vacation planning for myself. 


Approximate date of departure. 


Pe be a ae 


TRAILWAYS 
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NEW IN THE 
NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 


Ready for September use O’BRIEN-LAFRANCE 


More French, less English 

Greater stress on French culture and civilization 
Additional exercise material, increased review 
Pronunciation entirely within the text 

Rearranged for more effective teaching 

More optional supplementary material 

Entirely new format with some color illustrations 


New records, Revised Teachers’ Manual 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto 


Summer School on Upper Puget Sound 


An Outstanding Educational Program in a Matchless Natural Setting 
Summer Temperature 63 - 76 Degrees 


TWO SESSIONS 
Six Weeks 


Ree VAT eA - 
Bena ron 


fone Bea Nine Weeks 


ced ju ne )3-Aug. J) 


B. A. in Education, 
Ed. M. and B. A. 
Degrees 
Washington Certification 


Varied Workshops 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE THE REGISTRAR Conferences 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Bellingham, Washington 


(Continued from page 34) 
to a newspaper or screams in a PTA mcet- 
ing it may well be that a subconsci jus 
sense of guilt is driving him on. So if I w ere 
a teacher and some parent chewed me up 
I’d count to ten and quietly say to myself; 
“I won't get mad at Mr. X. Maybe he c in't 
help being provoked. Maybe a little old 
Caveman has just crawled out of his sub- 
conscious.” 
—GLENN H. WICHMAN, 
Los Angeles 


Gifted Programs 

Many plans and programs for education 
of the gifted in the public schools have 
been proposed in recent years. Research 
studies and careful scrutiny of the ever- 
growing literature in this field reveal that 
there is no one answer that will “custom fit” 
the needs of all schools and school districts. 
It is significant to note, however, that some 
general criteria for the establishment of 
such programs are to be found after a sur- 
vey of this field and observation of pro- 
grams in practice. These criteria might very 
well form the foundation on which pro- 
grams for education of the gifted are con- 
structed. 

These general criteria are presented ina 
simplified manner: 

1. Whatever course of action is taken 
with regard to the establishment of a pro- 
gram for the gifted, a school district must 
act slowly. 

2. Careful study of the characteristics of 
the district and what the district is doing at 
the present time is a prerequisite for pro- 
gram development. 

3. Study and appraisal of present pro- 
grams at local, state, and national levels is 
a necessity. 

4. The findings gained from research 
studies, readings, observations, etc., must 
be accompanied by discussions and cooper- 
ative meetings with all staff members to be 
involved in the program that is being de- 
veloped. The involvement of all is a basic 
criteria toward the successful acceptance of 
any program. 

5. The school district should take the 
initiative in broadening the base of par- 
ticipation in the planning stages of the pro- 
gram by enlisting parent, student, and 
community cooperation as well as that of 
professional staff members. 

6. Terminology and definitions should 
be well fixed in the planning stages of the 
program. 

7. Identification procedures must be 
clearly stated in the early stages of the pro- 
gram with procedures for “follow-up” well 
established. 

8. Plans for adequate guidance services 
and careful evaluation of the program 
should be initiated well before “launching” 
the program. 

9. The matter of experimentation ind 
“pilot studies” should receive consideration. 

10. Some consideration should be given 
to an in-service education program for those 
staff members who will be involved in the 
program for the gifted. 

—NORMAN SHAPIRO, 
Hoover Junior H gh, 
Oakland 
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Executive Secretary 
Reports Progress, 
Flays Classicists 


DR. ARTHUR F. COREY, CTA 
executive secretary, delivered his 
usual dramatic punch in timely an- 
nouncements and significant philos- 
ophy when he unwrapped his annual 
report before the State Council of 
Education at Asilomar April 12. 

The new CTA Education Center 
in Burlingame will be under construc- 












Dr. Corey delivers his annual ad- 
dress at Asilomar meeting. 








ress in planning continues, he said. 
He had every reason to believe that 
the modern office building will be 
ready for occupancy before target 
date, July 1, 1959. 

Membership today (April 12) is 91,- 
600, more than 2,500 ahead of the 
same date in 1957. “We may con- 
fidently expect that this year’s peak 
membership will exceed last year’s,” 
he predicted. 

The financial condition of school 
districts improved during the past 
year, with $37 million voted by the 
Legislature. Average salaries in- 
creased over $400 during the year. 
increased professional services by 
CTA staff were made possible by the 
increase in organizational dues. 

Settlement of the Bouton case in 
Richmond he described as a major 
triunph for CTA. The case (described 
elsewhere in this edition) was settled 
out of court and it “serves as a mile- 
ston to show that teaching is a pro- 
fess on and not a job.” 

P ogress of studies by the panel 
on valuation of program and serv- 
ices with Fred Clark as chairman, 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


THIS SUMMER 





Curious about Nature? 
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Come, take a real look! 


AUDUBON CAMP of California 


Eleventh Season 
in the High Sierra near Donner Pass 


TWO UNITS COLLEGE CREDIT OPTIONAL 


Through field trips and discussions, Audubon Camp offers resources in nature 
activities and nature knowledge for school room and playground. Five 2-week 
sessions starting June 22; July 6 and 20; August 3 and 17. 

Fun while learning conservation and natural science. 


For descriptive folder, write 


(TO THE ORIENT ON A PRESIDENT LINER) 


Now’s the time to plan your vacation supreme—a President liner 
discovery trip to the ORIENT. And early’s the time to reserve! You'll 
know new parts of the world, make new friends, change your life’s 
tempo with the fun aboard ship, the superb service and cuisine, the 
sightseeing and shopping in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong. A six-weeks’ escape from the ordinary! You can join an es- 
corted ORIENT Tour for as little as $998. Rush the coupon! 
PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 

C) air EXTENSION TOURS 


(CJ eirst crass C1 carcouners 


] economy Tourist ciass (_] summer orient Tours [_] RETURN BY AIR 


NAM 





ADDRESS 


CITY. 





ONE___ STAT 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 California Street, Dept.D © San Francisco 4, Calif. 
or see your expert travel agent 










2426 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 




















is being studied and he hoped to have 
a report ready in December. 

A Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion will be added to CTA’s organi- 
zational structure to make possible 
a broader program of service to per- 
sonnel of the universities and colleges 


of the state, the executive secretary 
said. In the next few months the four- 
teen members of the Commission will 
be carefully selected to represent 


With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their pra 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
«< »”> 

A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 


equally the interests of the state’s 
junior colleges and higher institutions 
of learning. 

The effective work of the National 
Education Association in urging na- 
tional legislation to provide income 
tax relief for summer study expenses 
Dr. Corey credited as the reason for 
the timely (April 5) Internal Revenue 
Bureau ruling which granted retro- 
active relief to 1954. Savings to teach- 


- OTIS ALLL Ns 
we hope proves helpful 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out 
the parents. Nice publicity. 


The cool, lively flavor 


and natural chewing of refreshing 


little ‘‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 





yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 


ers who file for credit over the four. 
year period he estimated at more tian 
$50 million. 

At this point in his speech Dr 
Corey launched into a forceful de. 
fense of the principle of Federal aid 
to education. Federal control is « ra. 
tionalization. Tapping the broad |hase 
of gross national output is the only 
answer to the precarious position of 
school support. A recession is with us 
and it will grow worse before No- 
vember. The public attitude toward 
taxation is not good and we have lost 
ground in public attitudes toward 
state aid. 

Turning his guns on educational 
critics, he granted that disagreement 
is as old as education itself. The aca- 
demicians are defenders of the classic 
tradition, which holds that there is a 
radical dichotomy between the physi- 
cal and mental, that the primary func- 
tion of education is development of 
the mind, that values are not relative, 
and that all men always and every- 
where are the same. The classicists 


do not believe in universal education 
for all, nor do they have faith in in- 
dividual development. 

Accepting the current weaknesses 
of the public schools, Dr. Corey said 
we are not providing for the differen- 


tiated needs of students. We have ac- 
cepted too much responsibility with 
too little facilities. We must establish 
a priority on those things important 
in public education. The classicists 
are attacking the American people, 
he said, and we must clarify the issues 
of the philosophical struggle before 
the people. 


COUNCIL MEETING... 
(Continued from page 10) 


mission ten years ago. Fosdick re- 
cently transferred to the position of 
Public Relations Executive in the 
San Francisco office. 
NEA RELATIONS 

Hazel Blanchard of Fresno was re- 
elected NEA Director for California 
to begin her second term in that posi- 
tion. She becomes senior director and 
chairman of the three-member state 
directorate. 

Mrs. Blanchard described plans for 
the NEA convention to be held i 
Cleveland this summer, details of 
which will be found elsewhere in ‘his 
issue of the Journal. 
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RETIREMENT 

Previous actions taken by the 
Council on retirement policies were 
reaffirmed on request of Catherine 
Hanrahan, chairman of the Retire- 
ment committee. They included sup- 
port of survivor benefits (as incorpo- 
rated in SB 890 of the 1957 session) 
and continued effort to secure a state 
appropriation for an actuarial study 
of the costs of out-of-state service 
credit. 

Earmarked for proposed legislation 
at the 1959 session were a number of 
retirement issues, including: 

1) Increase the death benefit after re- 
tirement from $400 to $500 payable to the 
estate of the deceased. 

2) Provide for reduction of health and 
accident insurance premiums from retire- 
ment allowances on a basis deemed feasible 
by the State Teachers’ Retirement System. 

3) Provide that retired members of the 
local retirement systems who relinquish 
their local retirement allowances, may have 
the non-certificated service entering into 
their local retirement allowance, credited 
under the State Employees’ Retirement 
System, if their employer has a contract 
with the State Employees’ Retirement 
System, making its non-certificated employ- 
ees members of that system. 

4) Provide under section 14638.1 and 
section 14638.2 for continuation of coverage 
under irrevocable and automatic options, 
where a person who is a member of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System on ac- 
count of other than employment by the 
State, enters the service of the State and 
becomes a member of the State Employees’ 
Retirement System, through his choice or 
the law’s requirement. 

5) Amend the enabling act in the 
State Government Code relative to Social 
Security coverage for public employees, so 
that all members of the STRS, including 
members of the local retirement systems, 
shall be one coverage group. 

The Council agreed to support or spon- 
sor legislation which would provide the 
same time limits within which disability 
must occur to qualify as a basis for retire- 
ment, as the time limits now applying in 
section 14575.5, to qualify for payment of 
the basic death benefit. 

Support was indicated for two items: 
(1) Legislation to provide that elapsed time 
rather than credited service rendered will 
be used for part time service in determining 
whether the member qualifies with the ten 
years of service rendered to vest interest... 
(2) Legislation to provide for crediting serv- 
ice rendered prior to July 1, 1935, to mem- 
bers who do not redeposit withdrawn con- 
tributions. 


TENURE 

\ recommendation submitted by 
the Tenure committee to the Legis- 
lative committee and rejected there 
by a narrow vote was resubmitted to 
the Council under the head of new 
business. The Council, by a standing 
vote of 155 to 83, again rejected the 
re‘ommendation as presented by H. 
E. Kjorlie, chairman of the Tenure 
committee. The proposal was: 
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“A teacher on leave of absence, who is 
currently classified as a permanent em- 
ployee of a California school district and 
who is employed by another school district 
may be classified as permanent if awarded 
a contract for a second year in the new dis- 
trict; provided notice of the employee’s 
leave and permanent classification has been 
given to the new employing district. Upon 
acceptance of permanent status in the new 
district of employment, all rights and reme- 
dies in the district of previous employment 
cease. 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 

The Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities committee, chaired by 
Richard V. Matteson, reported 
studies under way on x-ray examina- 
tions, split-shift teaching at junior col- 
leges, verbal recommendations given 
in conflict with written recommenda- 
tions. 

A handbook on the implications of 
professional rights and responsibili- 
ties in personnel relations is being 
planned for presentation in outline 
at the December meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A change of titles on the several 
publications produced under the 
sponsorship of the International Re- 
lations committee was announced by 
Esme Jesson, chairman. “Concerning 
Teachers Abroad” and “The Ameri- 
can Teacher Overseas” will be re- 
vised and republished under the 
name “The California Teacher Goes 
Abroad.” “Hope for the Brave” will 
be republished under the name “In- 
ternational Understanding — The 
Teacher’s Responsibility.” The com- 
mittee hopes to issue a new booklet 
for teachers coming to California 
from foreign countries. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 

Five bulletins havé been issued 
under the imprint of the Moral and 
Spiritual Values committee, accord- 
ing to the report of Mary Zuber, 
chairman. Ready for distribution in 
September will be “Moral Compe- 
tence,” a compilation of practices in 
furthering moral and spiritual values 
which have been carried on at all 
levels. 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES AND 
WELFARE 

A study of “The School and Juve- 
nile Delinquency” has been the ma- 
jor interest of the committee on 
Youth Activities and Welfare, ac- 
cording to Eloise Honett, chairman. 
A brief statement outlining the re- 
sponsibilties of the school has been 
forwarded to the Educational Policy 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with 
a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters and 
spaces for the first line, 52 for each succeeding. 
Cash must accompany order. Address CTA JOUR- 
NAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. No box numbers care of the 
Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


MINUTE-MOUNT BULLETIN BOARD KITS 
Primary or secondary pupils can assemble attractive 
bulletin boards IN MINUTES. Kit includes full-sized 
heavy-duty patterns—fully illustrated layouts—suggested 
color combinations. Topic-slanted to furnish ideas for 
years. READY NOW: X’mas — Thanksgiving — Easter — 
Feb. Holidays — Halloween. ONLY $1 per kit, all five 
$4.98. Send pmt. fo MINUTE-MOUNT BULLETIN BOARD 
KITS, Box 729, Redlands, Calif. (Sorry, no COD’s). 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Wilma Bennett. 1958 ed. Alphabetical fields-of-work 
subject headings and cross references PLUS 829 qum- 
med labels for folders. $10 Sterling Powers Pubg. 
Co., 2823 Gage Ave., Huntington Park 1, California 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


BETTER TEACHING WITH CORONET FILMS 
Teachers! Request free copy of 1958-59 Coronet Cata- 
log describing more than 695 carefully planned edu- 
cational films in color. Write CRAIG CORPORATION, 
3410 So. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
State your school and class you teach. 


TAPE RECORDING ‘Simon Bolivar.” Dramatic acct. of 
Bolivar’s life read in Spanish. 75 pg text & recording 
at 7.5 ips. $4.50. Extra texts 5c. Language Training 
Aids, 12101 Valleywood Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


ECONOMICAL and so convenient by mail! 8-expos. roll, 
jumbo size 49c; 12, 69c. 20-expos. roll, $1.25. Free 
mailers on request. Thrifty Photo Service, Dept. CTA-4. 
Box 275, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 


THE TEACHER’S CODE, Handbook on the Code of Ethics 
for California teachers—its importance, interpretation 
and enforcement. Send 50c to CTA for your copy. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1957, any 
issue, send wants, free lists. Periodical Service, Box 
465-CT, Wilmington, Del. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG showing scores of beautiful designs and 
a clever ‘Book Lender's Record.” Write Antioch Book- 
plates, 218 Xenia Ave., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PERSONALS 


LAKE FRONT CABIN for rent at beautiful Huntington 
Lake, 60 miles from Fresno. Sleeps nine people and 
rents at $60 a week. Contact: D. Young, 3155 Holly- 
park Dr., Inglewood, Calif. 


MALE, YEAR'S LEAVE starting this summer. Traveling 
So. America-Africa. Wants company, share expenses. 
Carl Coelho, 40 Brennan St., Watsonville, Calif. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
55 days $2695. $270 down with 24 months to pay. 
First class hotels. 20 countries, including out-of-the- 
way places MACAU, NEPAL, KASHMIR, ANGKOR. For de- 
tails write FLIGHTSEEING TOUR CONDUCTOR, 3936 
Standway, San Diego 8, California. Ph. HU 8-3065. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30- 
August 9, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature, $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


HIGH STANDARDS 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
ee ®@ 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by leading Preparatory Schools 
e@e ®@ 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
e® @ ®@ 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


Los Altos, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 
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‘ae "FRANCE 


ple 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


! Crack trains of the French National Railroads depart 


er Serer throughout the day from Paris to all the wonderful 
regions you'll want to visit during your European trip. 


The rustic splendor of Normandy; the pictur- » 
esque Loire Valley; the rugged Brittany coast —& 
and the gay and glittering Riviera. 


And you'll enjoy every minute of your trip. 
m. French trains set a standard for punctuality, 
: comfort and courtesy, and the meals 
served are truly fit for 
a gourmet. 


TICKETS MAY 
BE PURCHASED 
BEFORE YOU 
LEAVE THRU 
YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 


Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated 
booklet 

\ ‘'France."’ City 


Address 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


TRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CA-4 


commission for a proposed item in a 
forthcoming publication. 

A bibliography and a general gui: e 
to scholarships have been approv d 
for publication. Local assistance «n 
recreational needs of youth and a 
study of employment services were 
suggested as possible future public 
tions. 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

Dorothy Hamilton, chairman of the 
president's council of the Classroom 
Teachers Department, announced 
that Miss Thea Stidum of Sacramento 
had been elected chairman for 1958- 
59. 

Miss Hamilton reported on a series 
of successful conferences held since 
last fall, culminating with the South- 
west Regional Conference last 
month, attended by 50 Californians. 
She also reported that over 3,000 
copies of “Beginning Teacher's 
Guide” had been sold since its pub- 
lication last fall. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

Russel Hadwiger, newly appointed 
chairman of the CTA Committee on 
Teacher Education, outlined plans 
for the regional TEPS conferences 
and workshops which were scheduled 
until May 10 in the various Sections. 
The Fourth Annual Workshop on 
Teacher Education will be held Au- 
gust 17-23 at Whittier College. 

Revision of the credential structure 
has been a major interest of the com- 
mittee during the past year. Work 
will continue through the rest of this 
year to encourage teachers to study 
the proposed revision pending a for- 
mal statement on the subject ex- 
pected in December. 

Basic policy statements will be de- 
veloped by the committee this year 
on preparation, licensure, and teacher 
supply. The Council heard an outline 
of specifics on a professional defini- 
tion of teacher preparation. 

The committee proposed and re- 
ceived Council approval of the policy 
that “the Commission of Credentials 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion become broadly representative 
of the profession and that the Asso 
ciation reaffirms its request for repre 
sentation on the Commission of Cro- 
dentials.” 

FINANCE 

In addition to the major legislati 
proposals outlined above, Paul Ehr: ' 
chairman of the Financing Public E 
ucation committee, presented and 1 
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THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


4th Summer Session 
July 7 - August 22, 1958 


on 


LJ 
Intensive Study of: 
LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS 
of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Russia (native instructors). Workshop 
in the teaching of French and Spanish 
in elementary grades (up to eighth). 


O 
POLITICAL ARTS 


(Comparative History, International 
Economics, Comparative Law, 
Asiatic Civilizations) 


O 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credits May Be Earned 


O 


On the Monterey Peninsula, renowned 
for its mild climate, scenic beauty and 
international community. 


O 


For full particulars write to: 
THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
P. O. Box 1522 
Monterey, California 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 











SECOND ANNUAL 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOUR 


Under the sponsorship of Loyola University of 
Los Angeles and the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section. Unique Travel Plan 
designed for California teachers. 45 actual land 
days. University credit optional. 


Low Cost 
Write: 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION TOURS 


1115 Wiladonda Drive La Canada, Calif. 


Bohrone 


Portable Water Bubbler 
«  - for All Sports 


Recommended by Health Authorities and 

oaches @ Carries cool, safe drinking water 
anywhere @ Streamlined Stainless Steel tank 
* Rubber tired wheels for easy rolling ¢ Two 
mocern sanitary push-button fountains for 
Steady pressurized water flow. Easy to fill, 
ice, clean. Five gallon capacity. 


| Wem 


WAUKESHA 4, 
WISCONSIN 


Limited Number 
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ceived approval of a principle pre- 
sented by the Richmond Education 
Association concerning taxation of re- 
development projects. The statement 
read: 

“We support the principle that if 
property is on the assessment roll but 
the local school district is not deriv- 
ing revenue from the property, the 
state apportionment should be cal- 
culated without including this prop- 
erty as a part of the assessed valua- 
tion of the school district.” 
LEGISLATION 

Two proposals which will appear 
on the November general election 
ballot were approved by the Council. 
They are: 

ACA 36, which extends general ses- 
sions approximately 30 days and re- 
moves the constitutional recess and 
restriction on introduction of bills, 
and SCA 2, which provides that the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction be appointed by the state 
board of education subject to Senate 
approval. 

BOARD ELECTION 

The Council duly elected to its 
Board of Directors the three leaders 
who had been nominated by their 
respective Sections. 

Charles Herbst of Beverly Hills, 
former president of CTA Southern 
Section and former member of the 
CTA’s advisory panel on insurance, 
was named to the Board to succeed J. 
Stanley Brode of Santa Monica. 

Brode has been a science teacher 
at Santa Monica city college since 
1934 and for the past year has been 
head of the life sciences department. 
He has been a member of the state 
board of directors for six years and 
served previously as president of the 
Southern Section and member of its 
council. He is a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Southern Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences and is presi- 
dent of the Santa Monica Nature 
Club. 

Ben Kellner of Bakersfield, Central 
Section; and Mrs. Helen Von Garden 
of St. Helena, Bay Section, were both 
re-elected to begin their second terms 
on the board. 

PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

Jack Rees, Hayward superintend- 
ent of schools and CTA president for 
the past two years, delivered his an- 
nual address at the Friday morning 
session of the Council meeting. He 
enumerated quality education for the 


NATION’S LARGEST 
INDIAN EXPOSITION 
RODEO ® EXHIBITS 

AUGUST 14-17 


Write for Information 


caanele w 2) Ceremonial Association 
Ime maeaigtagiTa: 2 Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico 








HOLIDAY MEXICO 
July 13 thru August 2k $445 


leisurely Auto Tour 
GUADALAJARA MEXICO CITY 
OAXACA TAXCO ACAPULCO 


For information write or phone 


MARION G. RENSHAW, Librarian 
1413 W. Los Angeles Ave. 
Montebello, California 


PArkview 1-4596 ANgelus 3-2191 





10th ANNUAL HOME- 


THE ART 
man See 


June 16 to Labor Day, Sept. 1 


Landscape, Marine Painting—Oil or Water- 
color—Famous Artists Teachers. College 
Credit. 

1 to 6 semester unit courses. 


Make Your Reservations Now 
Write for folder: Pescadero, Calif. 
(San Mateo County) 
P. O. Box 186 





TWO UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
EXTENSION SUMMER PROGRAMS 


26TH ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF 
NATURE STUDY AND 
CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara August 4-16 


3RD ANNUAL FOLK DANCE 
CONFERENCE August 24-30 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 








UCLA 
SUMMER SESSION 


HOUSING 


Furnished singles — accommodate 2 
Furnished 1-Bdrm. — accommodate 3 
Sundecks, new building, laundry fac. 


Garages $115——$150 Full Kitchens 


Westwood Property Management 
1001 Gayley Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





SUMMER RESIDENCE 

Teachers attending Summer Session or just 
vacationing in San Francisco will like the 
clean, home-like atmosphere of Chimes Manor. 
Attractive single and double rooms facing 
Golden Gate Park. Excellent meals. 

Reasonable rates, by the week, month, or 
season. 

This is truly a residence where out-of-town 
men and women can enjoy San Francisco and 
feel at home. 

Excellent transportation to San Francisco 
State College, and to all points of interest 
in San Francisco and the Bay Area. Good 
parking. 

For reservations, write: Angela Sammon 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-98 Fell St., San Francisco 17 EVergreen 6-9862 





Stay on the quiet Northside during 
the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
ROOM and BOARD. . $79.55 
BOARD only 


For 6 weeks on the Co-op work plan. 
Contact: 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


2424 Ridge Road 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


‘auen AShberry 3-1936 


SUMMER TRAVEL? 


You Can Still Go 
HAWAII aoe 6 Weeks — $495 
Fly out June 22, live at Waikiki, see the 
island, enjoy luau, attend Summer School if 
you wish. Free folder and catalog. 
JAPAN — _ Air Cruise — $1495 
Leave June 21 via Hawaii. See all the fore- 
most sights of Japan under personal leader- 
ship of Ozzie Hilton. Optional Extension to 
Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singapore, Manila. 

Free folder. 


hilton Cuurs eae anne 





if you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 


aid 
Inside 
AS Te) a7 


rey a] sell it! Good royalties. 


Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. 

200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


Publishing 
Your Book 


masses as the goal of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

“We must train an adequate num- 
ber of teachers and offer them pro- 
fessional salaries. We must provide 
classrooms and reduce class size. We 
must improve financing at all levels. 
We must guarantee that all children 
have a quality education; we must 
never be satisfied with our schools.” 
SUPERINTENDENT GREETS 

Dr. Roy Simpson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, blasted 
the critics, whom he described as “op- 
portunists who ignore the achieve- 
ments of California’s scientific he- 
roes.” 

“We have nothing to apologize for; 
there is no crisis in our educational 
system,” he said. 


EZRA CARR 

(Continued from page 21) 
counties had a small number of 
school districts, they be permitted 
jointly to elect one superintendent of 
schools. 

Before his elevation to the state 
superintendency, Carr appears to 
have regarded the public school sys- 
tem in the socio-civic light of the 
social realist. In an 1875 campaign for 
schools in San Francisco he ex- 
pressed this forcibly: 

With education and the ballot, the 
workingman of America can maintain 
his personal and industrial rights; not 
without, for education is the key to order 
and organization. . . . Development, that 
is education, must precede organization. 
The more equal continuous and free, the 
education of all the faculties of the in- 
dividual the better and complete the 
man. ... The free school has been the 
strength as it has been the best illustra- 
tion of the genius of Republicanism. 

As his term came to a close, how- 
ever, he emphasized a realization that 
education must keep up with the fast- 
changing times. Appealing for prog- 
ress and adjustment on the part of 
teachers he wrote: 

The great mass of our teachers are un- 
prepared to welcome changes which in- 
volve a departure from the methods now 
in vogue, which will depreciate the text- 
book and the examination cram—in short, 
which will take away all the artificial 
supports upon which teachers lean. But 
the law of demand and supply may be 
trusted to correct this state of things. 
The demand is already heard from many 
quarters. 

Notwithstanding his ardent belief 
in popular education, Carr realized 

that American public schools, al- 
though constituting a universal sys- 


tem, were but partial in their effect:. 
His very eloquent exposition of this 
point follows: 

The history of education shows that 
it has hitherto been partial. In earlie: 
times it was partial as to kind—in Greec« 
and Rome it made man a splendid ani- 
mal; when the object was changed, anc 
the direction turned exclusively to sou! 
saving, it made man superstitious and 
servile, and served to maintain spiritua! 
and political despotisms. For a long 
period it was partial as to numbers 
Everywhere one sees the functions of 
government discharged by the so-called 
educated classes, who, as a general thing, 
legislate in the interests of the few, not 
of the many. The reason why this is 
true is found in the fact that our over- 
estimated universal education is stil! 
partial in its effects, that the plan of its 
development leads up to the college, the 
university, the professions, and not to the 
farm, the shop, and manufactory. 


Although these words were writ- 
ten by Carr almost eighty years ago, 
the question still properly may be 
asked, if our universal system of pub- 
lic education is partial in its effects? 
If so, then, the task of education is 
to revise its approach to the end that 
a universality of objective may enjoy 
a universality of results. 

As his term as state superintendent 
drew to a close many advocated his 
re-election. Under no conditions 
would he eonsider it, however, and 
insisted on retiring upon the expira- 
tion of his period of service. When 
this time came, now past sixty, he re- 
moved to Pasadena where he lived 
quietly on his estate on the corner of 
Orange Grove Ave. and West Colo- 
rado Road. He enjoyed fourteen years 
there prior to his death on November 
27, 1894, at age 75. 

Ezra Slocum Carr was the last of 
the seven State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction who served prior 
to the Constitution of 1879. He was 
an aggressive and fearless leader. Al- 
though not recruited from the ranks 
of the teachers of the public school 
system, he was accepted by them, 
and in 1876 was elected president of 
the California Teachers Association. 
He brought to the state superintend- 
ency not the experiences of a public 
school man, but the knowledge of a 
scientist and professor. He became a 
good administrator on the state level 
and emphasized a philosophy which 
included not only the tradition! 
American public school as an aid to 
government, but which embraced 
also the development of the indivic- 
ual as an intelligent citizen. 
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Convenient way to order informational 
material offered by advertisers in May. You 
will find teaching aids, travel literature or 
other descriptive literature to serve as a 
guide to your school or personal buying. 
Your requests will be forwarded promptly 
to the companies. For fastest service, write 
directly to the advertisers at addresses 
shown in their ads. 

155. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper. Illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across Lake 
Michigan between Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy a six- 
hour cruise and eliminate 240 miles of con- 
gested driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan 
Steamship Co.) 

157. Vacation and Study in Mexico 
folder shows courses offered for the summer 
at National University of Mexico, week-end 
trips to surrounding Mexican cities and 
towns. (Empire Travel Service.) 

13. Help! Help! Help! Booklet for writ- 
ers who are interested in book publication. 
(Greenwich Book Publishers.) 

94. France, 24-page booklet, in color, 
with charming cover and inside illustrations 
by well-known French artists, beautiful 
photographs, and much helpful informa- 
tion on what to see and look for in France. 
(French National Railroads.) 

98. Sun and Fun folder which describes 
routes and services to the Orient, Round- 
the-World, and New York-California. 
(American President Lines) 

119. Oil Pictures, a 25-page booklet il- 
lustrating with pictures, maps and charts 
the wide sweep of the oil industry. Avail- 
able to teachers, and in limited quantity for 
student use. (Standard Oil of California.) 

131. Folders outlining itineraries for 
escorted tours to Western USA, Florida- 
Havana, Metropolitan East, Eastern Canada 
and Black Hills—Yellowstone. Indicate 
which part of the country interests you. 
(Continental Trailways Lines.) 

139. The Traveler’s Friend is a 28-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses, and suggestions on gra- 
tuities. (The First National City Bank of 
New York.) 

125. Utah Vacation Kit .. . full color 
booklet, road map, information on camping 
accommodations and special cultural and 
entertainment events. (Utah Tourist & Pub- 
licity Council.) 

vl. Travel Information on European 
tour sponsored by Loyola Univ. and CTA- 
SS 45 actual land days, low cost, limited 
nuinber. (Comparative Education Tours.) 

3. Free folders on teacher tours to Eu- 
trove, Hawaii, Far East. Also Easter Week 
T ur to Mexico. (Hilton Tours.) 

28. Complete brochure describing your 
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summer in Hawaii. Summer School op- 
tional. (University Study Tours.) 

129. Alaskan Summer School. Starting 
June 30, or post-session August 11. Com- 
plete information. (Univ. of Alaska.) ’ 

134. Summer session. On arts, music, 
drama, conservation and natural science. 
Adult and children’s programs. (Idyllwild 
Arts Foundation.) 

148. Information on how to earn college 
credit by visiting California’s Wonderlands. 
(West Coast Nature School.) 

149. Detailed folders on tours all over 
the world for college credit. (World Travel.) 

150. Summer sessions information on 
varied programs in teacher education. (Col- 
lege of the Pacific.) 

67. Brochure on tour through Europe 
and a corner of Africa. Describes itinerary 
and gives costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1958. (Europe Summer Tours.) 

143. Packet containing catalog and 
additional brochures and circulars describ- 
ing texts and workbooks on elementary and 
high school levels. (Laidlaw Brothers.) 

11. Catalog of flannel boards and doz- 
ens of felt cut-out sets for all grade levels 
—first grade through high school. (Jacronda 
Mfg. Co.) 

31. Money Management Program folder 
listing booklets and filmstrip lectures to 
help in teaching high school, college and 
adult students basic principles of managing 
money effectively. (Money Management In- 
stitute of Household Finance Corp.) 

34. Leathercraft Catalog—66-pg. cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
making of purses, bill-folds, belts and other 
personal and household products. (Tandy 
Leather Co.) 

36. Pictures of 8 beautiful tropical fish 
in full color. (Miracle Filter Co.) 

46. Catalog “Handicraft Materials,” list- 
ing low priced project ideas for items as 
stained glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated. 
(Cleveland Crafts Co.) 

60. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, etc., particularly devoted to western 
nature study. Catalog No. 5 (Naturegraph 
Company) 

63. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 








(American Seating Company.) 

82. Hawaii or Orient Tours. Summer 
session in Hawaii, or 65-day Orient tour, 
with social and evening events, as well as 
sightseeing. (Howard Tours.) 

84. Polar flight to Europe. Write for 
folder on 64-day tour. (Drewes Tours.) 

92. Strong Super Trouper brochure de- 
scribes easily operated high intensity arc 
spotlight for use in large theatres, audito- 
riums and arenas. (Strong Electric Corp.) 

108. Information about new musical 
multiplication records that teach tables from 
the 2s through the 12s. (Bremner Multipli- 
cation Records.) 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


You'll find The Christian Science 
Monitor informative, refreshing and 
entertaining. Its editorials are pen- 
etrating and thought-provoking. Its 
news reports are complete and well- 
rounded. Its reviews of new books, 
plays and movies are reliable. Ex- 
celient daily source material for 
Social Science, Government, World 
Affairs, and many other courses. 





















As a teacher, you may subscribe 
for one-half the regular rate: 12 full 
months for only $9. Simply fill in the 
coupon below and send it with your 
remittance. 


<SSSSTSTSTSSST TRE TTR See ee eee Saseeeeeeeeacessseseessasesessaasaeeer- 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $9 for a yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Christian Science Monitor at the 
special school rate. 


WRUNG on he oe ee aoe ae eee eres 
SNOGRS. Soak Kiko 650 a ey aa ew 
School or College.......... Position. .... 
CRON eh aaa ean Zone State. 

CTA-5 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate 


Available in 
School year of 
1957-58 only. 


uantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
155. 157. 13. 94, 98. 119. 131. 139. 125. 71. 83. 


128. 129. 134. 148 149. = 150. 


46. 60. 63. 82. 


Subject 
School Name 


School Street Address 


67. 143. EE, 31. 34. 











editorial 
postscript 


SO YOU WANT GOOD 
SCHOOLS! Someone suggested 
these words as a title for a brochure 
which would outline the solid values 
offered by the public schools and 
suggest areas where they could be 
improved. The more we talked about 
it, the more it appeared that such a 
pitch must inevitably include WHAT 
WILL IT COST? 

NOBODY WANTS HIGHER 
TAXES! This is the answer CTA gets 
from a recently completed public 
opinion survey. You don’t have to de- 
velop a high grade I.Q. to reach this 
conclusion. But it settles some inde- 
cision about the course of public 
school financing when one knows 
that the man with the purse has 
pulled the strings tight. 

DOES MONEY MAKE A DIF- 
FERENCE? This is the title of a 
booklet just issued by Associated 
Public School Systems, an affiliate of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It piles up impressive research 
findings covering 68 years, indicating 
that “overwhelming evidence from 
studies of the relation between cost 
and quality show that, in schools as 
in most other places, when you spend 
more you get more.” 

Professor Paul Mort’s extensive 
study showed invariably that low ex- 
penditure schools had inferior plants, 
old buildings, poorly trained teach- 
ers, lack of supervision, inadequate 
supplies of books and materials, poor 
records of student achievement, un- 
directed play activities, no special 
programs, and little attention to the 
individual needs of children. 

On the other hand, high expendi- 
ture schools had small classes, in- 
dividual attention, plenty of books 
and instructional supplies, adequate 
libraries, better furniture, better ad- 
ministration, kindergartens, and fa- 
cilities for art, music, handicrafts, 
and guidance programs. 

These differences are not sur- 
prising. But it is reassuring to know 


44 
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Eloise Honett, chairman of CT A’s Youth Activities and Welfare committee, 
explains to Lieutenant Governor Harold J. Powers that an impending enroll- 
ment of four million children in California schools will require an expanding 
state commitment in support of public education. For the lieutenant gover. 
nor’s comment on financing problems of the schools, see page 6. 


that there is a corresponding rela- 
tionship in the progress and achieve- 
ment of pupils. Spend more, get 
more. 

A graph shows a per pupil expend- 
iture of $150 to $250 would buy top- 
quality education in 1940. By 1947— 
to obtain the same results—it was 
necessary to spend $250 to $450. And 
in 1957 the average cost of the best 
public schooling in the nation had 
reached $900 per pupil. These were 
weighted costs, considering the 
greater cost of high school education. 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE 
SCHOOLS? If we wanted to be flip- 
pant, we would wise-crack “There’s 
nothing wrong that a little money 
won't correct.” This answer wouldn't 
be true or honest. But go down the 
list: class size, educability of all the 
children, ever-swelling enrollments, 
double sessions . . . you know the 
problems and weaknesses. And 
money would dissipate most of these 
problems. 

“Money isn’t everything,” declare 
the academic doodlers. “What we 
need is stronger curriculum, more at- 
tention to basic subject-matter, fewer 
frills and extra-curricular nonsense.” 

SCHOOLS ARE CAUGHT IN A 
VACUUM. On one hand we hear an 
insistent demand for teaching of 
more and better science and mathe- 
matics, for individualized instruction 
to gifted pupils. And pulling the 
other way is the desperate taxpayer 
who thinks the schools are wonderful 
but he'll be darned if he'll pay an- 


other red cent in taxes. The money- 
isn't-everything people forget that 
science laboratories cost money and 
that competent teachers now receive 
salaries a little higher than the jani- 
tor’s. If the price tag is too high and 
the buyer balks, who is going to buy 
the better schools we aspire to build? 

LET’S FACE IT. A well-financed 
school program does a better job 
with the individual pupil. It provides 
a better setting for intellectual and 
character growth. It offers greater 
variety and greater realism and 
shows evidence of higher skill in 
teaching. 

COSTS WILL GO UP, just as they 
have gone up steadily in relationship 
to the total economy. Educational 
services will be improved. The num- 
ber of pupils will continue to in- 
crease. Supply and demand in the 
labor market indicates that properly 
prepared teachers will receive more 
pay. Inflation has been with us for 20 
years and there is no indication that 
it will stop nibbling at the value of 
the dollar. 

The public must prepare to meet 
the inevitable increases. Cutback in 
quality would be catastrophic at a 
time when the Nation looks to the 
schools for its secondary defense. 

Faced with the alternative of dis- 
aster or world leadership, the tax- 
payer will vote for top-quality 
schools. But he will not elect this 
course until he is convinced that 
higher expenditure and top quality 
are as inseparable as Siamese twins. 


CTA Journal, May 1958 
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this free booklet shows how 
 achers can implement learn- 
|g, better recognize individual 
} “ogress variances.Write for it! 





FOR STUDENTS... 
FOR TEACHER, 
BURROUGHS MAKES 
MATHEMATICS FUN! 


Burroughs’ “Adventure in Arithmetic” program increases student progress to more than twice the normal rate! 


Wouldn't you like to make mathematics an inspiring adventure—instead of the traditional bugaboo 
—to your students? That’s just what Burroughs’ exciting new programmed course does! 


This tested and proved method—in use now by thousands of students in schools all over the U. S.— 
includes a student manual “Adventure in Arithmetic,” a “Teacher's Manual of Directions,” and a 
learning tool: Burroughs Instructor hand-operated adding machine. Together they proved in actual 
tests that students progressed more than twice as fast as those taught by previous methods! The 
Instructor machine's visual presentation of the decimal system, its instantaneous verification of 
each mental calculation greatly improved students’ grasp of basic number concepts. 


Details of this intriguing course are available in a free booklet—“Problems in Mathematical 
Education: An Answer.” Write today to Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Educational 
Department, Detroit 32, Michigan, for your free booklet, or contact our nearest office listed below. 


Burroughs representatives: Fresno, AD 3-1196; 
Oakland, HI 4-5011; Los Angeles, DU 8-4111; 
San Francisco, UN 3-4062; San Diego, BE 9-9496;: 
Santa Ana, KI 3-9291; San Jose, CY 3-1041: 
Sacramento, GI 2-9018. 





Burroughs—TM. 
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Ce ae = 

+ rN an re a 
‘eu EeEe eee eee ee ee ees CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ we wuweaeaw eee eee es = 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN . 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 * = 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO! 
YES, | AM INTERESTED. . . In your plan which may save me over 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including you 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 

(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 

Teachers Birth School School j 









Name__ Age Date Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
E Age Date Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street Zone___ Phone No. 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Principal Occasional 
THIS vehicle residing in household?______give age__ al ea eT Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 
Car Model (Bel Air, Body No. of 
Year Make Customline, etc.) Type Cyls. 
Date Motor Is car usually lf Yes,” is distance, 
ES a ONE way, under 10 miles?__ 
(If none, give serial or ID number) (Yes or No) (Yes or 
Is car also used in Latest CTA SE 
spouse's occupation? School Phone No. or CSTA No. OFFICE U 
(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


ESSENTIAL! Date Present Policy en Do you own other cars? 


f you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) (Yes or No) Sym___ 


Terr. 


lf CSTA, date started or will Company (ies) Now Coll 
start student teaching Insured By 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) C25. 


Insurance desired for second car: Year______ Make, Model, etc. 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisco — SUtter 1-2600 a. 


